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The Distribution of Reports. 

of Maine is wide awake to the 
mportance of her agricultural interests. Un- 
ler the lead of Secretary Gilbert her State 
board 
work. 


mducted public meetings, lasting usually a 


rhe State 


of agriculture is doing most excellent 
One or more well organized and well 


— 
whole 


day, are held in each county annually. 
rhese meetings are attended by large gather- 
ings of farmers. who bring with them their 
The 


annual published report, as in other States, is 


sons, their wives, and their daughters. 


made up largely from the papers read at 
these meetings, and the discussions which 
follow. The State appropriates liberally for 
the and 


opies find their way into the hands of far- 


the publication of reports, many 


mers outside of Maine. We learn that more 
than a hundred copies of one of the late re- 
rts were sent into Massachuestts in answer 


to requests from individuals, and for public 
braries. 
Several of our western States aim to dis- 
ibute their agricultural reports outside for 
rpose of drawing in a valuable class of 
nigré We be- 


eve that the farmers of Massachusetts should 


pu 


to it that our own legislature authorizes 

the publication of a sufficient number of 
ypies of our own excellent State agricultural 
reports, so that each farmer in the State who 
wants one can have that want supplied, and 
also enough more so that Secretary Russell 
could treat outsiders as well as the 
The Massachusetts 


outsiders 
are willing to treat us. 


agricultural reports are sought for more 
eagerly by our own people than any volume 
published by the State, and yet the annual 
edition is usually exhausted within a month, or 


The 


annual public meetings of the Massachusetts 


less, from the time of its publication. 


ind Connecticut boards of agriculture being 
held as three 


ENGI 


days conventions, the New 

inp Farmer has been able to report 

them so fully that extended notices of the 

eports when published have seemed to be 
alled for. . 

The Maine report for 1883, which has oc- 


pied many of our leisure hours the past few 


weeks, comes so fresh and full of interesting 
and valuable material that we should feel, 
lid space allow, like reproducing it page after 
page for the benefit of our readers. This of 


irse is impossible, but we find a few para- 


graphs that contain their nourishment in so 


] } 
ndensec 
na ed 


a form that we venture to give 


them verbatim. In the discussion on 
Stock Husbandry, 
Mr. L. 


brother of mine in New Hampshire had a 


l.. Lucas said: ‘*Several years ago a 


pair of oxen to fatten, and a pair of calves 
to winter, and he fed the oxen what meal 
they could bear to fatten them, and he fed 
the calves what meal he thought was good for 
them to make them grow; he estimated the 
value of oxen before and after fattening, and 
he said that he learned that the meal he fed 
to the calves was worth two dollars a bushel, 
and the 


worth fifty cents. 


meal he fed to the oxen was not 
If 
steers up to dress ten hundred pounds when 
they are two and a half years old, and expe- 
rience proves that it can easily be done, and 
cost but a trifle more than the way you now 


you can grow your 


keep them, you can save two or three years’ 
feed. It takes about so much food to sup- 
port our animals and keep them in a normal 
condition; and every mouthful of food over 
and above that which we can make them take, 
digest and assimilate, becomes the food of 
production. It is not how cheap you can 
keep an animal, it is how much you can make 
that animal eat and properly digest and as- 
similate. ‘That is where your profit comes 
In. 
Meadow Hay and Cotton Seed Meal. 

Mr. Murray, who a few years ago came 
into possession of twenty or thirty acres of 
low meadow land, gave his experience in feed- 
With fifteen tons of wet 
meadow hay at the beginning of winter, he 


such fodder. 


ing 


commenced feeding eight two year old steers, 
The 
first day of February he found they had 


giving them nothing else with the hay. 


shrunk in girth, from one to three inches in 
the pair, and were looking rough. He had 
to feed English hay and meal to restore their 
condition, and began to fear his meadow hay 
“The next year,” he 
says, “1 eut my hay again, and I found in- 
stead of ten or fifteen tons I had twenty. I 
had about the same number of steers, and 
commenced feeding them the first day of 
December, and fed them in addition to the 
meadow hay one quart of cotton seed meal a 
day, and I found the first day of February 
they had gained from one to four inches. 
Since then I value my meadow hay as worth 
about two-thirds as much as my English hay 
fed in connection with cotton seed 


was worthless to him. 


when 
meal.” 
How to Become a Farmer, 

In closing a most excellent paper on ‘‘Far- 
mers’ Boys and Girls,” Mr. H. L. Leland 
said: ‘*Farmer boys often say they like farm 
work, and enjoy some special branches of it, 
but they cannot see how they are to get the 
means to purchase a farm, as it would take a 
long while to earn enough to buy and stock a 
‘arm, working at such wages as farmers can 
allord to pay. By the Census our Maine 
‘arms number 64,000g@nd the total number 
set down in agricultural labor is 82,130. Is 
't possible that with an average of less than 
one and a half laborers to each farm, the full 
productive capacity of our farms can be 
‘cached? Observation and personal experi- 
“nee teach us that but comparatively few far- 
mers employ sufficient working force to carry 


on their farms in the most profitable manner. 
For the encouragement of the young let me 
say to you that there are many special 
branches, that might be pursued with a cer- 
tainty of profit upon the home farm, that 
would not require the purchase of additional 
land, and but a small outlay of capital at the 
start. Among these specialties are the breed- 
ing of poultry, the keeping of bees, the grow- 
ing of small fruit, the growing of nursery 
stock, market gardening—these, or such of 
them as are adapted to the locality, might be 
carried on in connection with general farming 
with but small additional capital, and if in- 
telligently pursued would give both employ- 
ment and profit to every member of the fam- 
ily cirele. I ask you, intelligent farmers, 
why is there not oftener found a co-partner- 
ship between father and son in carrying on 
the business of agriculture? Is there any 
real cause why such business arrangements 
would not prove advantageous and profitable? 
Those engaged in trade and in manufacturing 
enterprises almost invariably carry forward 
their business in co-partnership with other in- 
dividuals. If this practice were introduced 
and made common in farming, would it not 
be an incentive with our children to stay at 
home ?” 
Worn Out Lands, 

The following is Mr. J. W. Lang’s advice 
to farmers concerning the treatment of worn 
out lands: 

“Don’t try to renovate lands that ought 
never to have been cleared. 

‘Don’t undertake to restore a piece of 
worn land without giving it a good deal of 
hard, sharp thought beforehand. 

‘Don't get discouraged in the first attempt, 
nor attempt too large a piece the first time. 
Keep a strict and just account with each im- 
provement, and study the lessons it presents. 

‘‘Don’t try to improve wet lands until prop- 
erly underdrained. 

‘Don’t be afraid to lay out a few dollars in 
a well devised farm improvement. Get up a 
faith in yourself and in your farm. 

‘Don't fail to thoroughly learn the differ- 
ence between 90 per cent and 110 per cent. 

*‘Don't be too sanguine at the first success, 
or too discouraged at the first failure. 

‘Don’t keep on selling bone off the farm, 
and not buying any back for a fertilizer. 

‘Don't neglect to make and save all the 
manure—solid and liquid—and all fertilizing 
material possible about the farm to use as 
judgment directs. 

‘Don’t sell hay and buy stable manure, or 
depend wholly on commercial fertilizers. 
‘‘Don't take anybody's say so, but examine 
for yourself, and do your own thinking. 

‘Don't despise books or book farming, but 
read, reflect and act.” 

A NEW WHEAT ENEMY. 

A new insect enemy to the wheat plant has 
been discovered the past season on the farm 
ae 


which, unless promptly met, may prove so 


of Mr. Robert J. Swan of Geneva, 


destructive as to threaten the extinction of 
wheat growing in sections where it may be 
allowed to gain a foothold. Like the Hessian 
fly, it lives in the straw of the wheat, but 
higher up nearer the heads, and on this ac- 
count it may be more easily destroyed, the 
Hessian fly working near the roots, often 
below where the straw is cut by scythe or 
reaper. 

Prof. Lintner, State Entomologist, has 
been studying the habits of the new insect, 
which was named by Prof. 

ago, and 
opinion that if early and vigorous measures 


tiley two years 


Tsosoma tritici, expresses the 


are adopted for checking or exterminating it, 
it need not be allowed to spread over the 
country. Prof. Lintner gives the life history 
of the insect, with a description of its appear- 
ance and habits, in a lengthy letter to the 
New York Experiment Station, which letter 


is issued as a station bulletin. What he says 


regarding lemedies and Preventives, we quote 
below : — 


Since the entire life of the insect, from its hatch- 
ing to its emerging in its perfect form, is passed 
within the straw, it is evident that if the straw be 
destroyed by burning or by any other as effectual 
means, at any time prior to the emerging of the 
insects, the entire breed will be destroyed with it. 
If the statements of our Western entomologists are 
correct, to the effect that “the greater part of the 
larve remain in the stubble, especially if the grain 
be not cut very close,” then the burning of the 
stubble will result in the destruction of the larger 
part of the brood. If, however, as seems more 
probable to us, that the larger portion are to be 
found higher up in the straw, as all the observa- 
tions appear to indicate, then it_will also be neces- 
sary to burn or otherwise destroy the cut straw 
that has been removed from the field. All the 
straw, therefore, that may not have been fed, or 
otherwise used so as to kill the inclosed insects, 
should be disposed of before midwinter ; for while 
the usual time for the emergence of the insect is in 
the months of March, April and May, yet under 
favorable conditions, afew might be disclosed in 
January or February. The stubble and straw 
should not be burned before the middle of September, 
in order that the Eupeimus insect which, without 
much doubt, is parasitic upon it, may have time to 
escape; most of these emerge between the first 
week in July and the last week in August. 

Should a few of the J. tritici escape the burning 
of the stubble and the destruction of the straw as 
above recommended, a repetition of the attack the 
ensuing season by the few survivors, may be al- 
most certainly prevented by changing the crop of 
the infested field, aud removing the wheat to an- 
other portion of the farm. The peculiar structural 
condition of the insect previously mentioned— 
nearly all being destitute of wings, and illy fitted 
for traveiling to any distance by means of its legs 
alone—would necessarily confine it to the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the field where it originated unless 
conveyed elsewhere in the careless distribution of 
the straw. 





TO RESTRAIN AN UNRULY ANIMAL. 





No one can travel very far in a cattle sec- 
tion of the country at this season of the year 
when the pasture feed is short, and perhaps 
the springs low, without seeing cattle or 
horses fettered by some sort of a clumsy or 
crude apparatus to prevent them from jump- 
ing over fences. Sometimes it is a heavy 
‘‘poke” hung to the neck with an arm project- 
ing forward to catch under the fence; oftener 
perhaps, particularly on cattle, we see the 
head loaded down by heavy boards to blind 
the eyes, or the head is covered nearly all 
over with leather or heavy sacking for the 
same purpose. 

A cow that is made constantly uncomfort- 
able must have her milk and butter yield con- 
siderably rediiced, and is consequently less 
profitable to her owner. The Breeders’ Jour- 
nal recommends a light harness for balky 
cattle, made as follows: Procure a common 
head halter without a leading strap; in place 
of the strap tie to the ring a half inch rope 
eleven feet long; about three feet back, more 
or less, according to the size of the animal, 
tie a small ring firmly to the rope; pass the 
rope back between the fore legs, which will 
bring the ring directly under the waist or girt 
of the animal; pass the loose end up over the 
back, and down to the ring and tie. This 
makes a harness that will keep the animal 
from getting its head high enough to jump a 
fence, while it does not injure or annoy un- 
reasonably. nly a little practice will be re- 
quired for finding the proper length for each 
of the parts. 





—Some of the ranches in Los Angeles county, 
Cal., are of wonderful extent, and the quantity of 
their productions almost fabulous. The Santa 
Anita ranch, which is probably the largest, has 
1200 acres in grapes, 16,000 orange and lemon 
trees, 2000 pomegranates, 3000 English walnut trees, 
2000 almond trees, 2500 peach trees, 4000 pear 
trees, 2000 apricot trees, 1000 fig trees, and subsist- 
ence is furnished for 25,000 head of sheep, 2000 
cows and pigs, and several bundred horses and 
mules, and this year can be seen 17,000 acres of 





golden grain. 





GARDEN NOTES. 





The time is now at hand for getting in or- 
der cold frames and hot beds for winter. If 
not done before the ground freezes, it is a 
troublesome job to break through the frost. 
In case, however, that there is not time 
enough to complete the work before cold 
weather begins, the ground may be kept from 
freezing, by frequent ploughing, and by cov- 
ering it with coarse manure or litter. When 
the plants have been put down in place, cover 
the bed with sashes and shutters, or with plen- 
ty of coarse litter to keep out frost until the 
time when it will be needed for use; if not 
needed early in winter the covering will have 
to be pretty thick to keep out frost, and 
should be carried a foot or more outside the 
plants to prevent the frost from striking 
through. Lettuce at this time of the year 
needs a little heat to make it do well; the 
hot bed is less satisfactory than the green- 
house at this season for two reasons ; first the 
heat of the hot bed is hottest when freshly 
made, and wanes together with the waning 
heat of the sun, while the greenhouse can be 
heated whenever the weather demands it ; and 
secondly the covering with mats and shelters 
in the hot beds makes it necessary, in order 
to avoid breakage, to use small glass, 6x8 inch 
is the usual size, while in the greenhouse it is 
customary to use glass 10x14 inches, which 
gives much more light, a matter of consider- 
able importance during the dark and short 
days of November and December. 

I am experimenting this year with a bed 
made like an ordinary cold frame for two 
rows of sashes twelve feet wide, planted with 
dandelions, the only new feature being a heat- 
ing pipe carried around the inside of the 
planks so as to force the dandelions akead of 
the ordinary time in cold frame, and give 
time for a crop of lettuce afterwards, before 
putting the glass upon cucumbers in April. 
I see no reason why the same plan would not 
work well for parsley and mint; the bed will, 
of course, be covered with mats in severe 
weather as usual. The advantage of this 
plan over the cold frame is that it can be run 
at a higher temperature, forcing growth in 
December and January, when the cold frame 
is nearly lifeless for want of heat; the ad- 
vantage over the greenhouse consists in being 
able to grow the roots in the open air in sum- 
mer and autumn on the same bed where they 
are to be forced, and also in being able to 
keep up a more uniform heat, by means of 
the covering, than can be done in the green- 
house without a night watchman. On the 
other hand, the greenhouse offers the advan- 
tage of being always accessible in the severest 
weather, a point of some importance in mar- 
keting parsley during severe weather. The 
cold frame, or rather wars frame, as I should 
prefer to call it, will of course be removed, 
pipes and all, during the summer season, in 
order to clear the ground, and grow a stock 
of roots for next winter’s forcing. I doubt 
if such a frame would answer for growing 
lettuce ; several attempts at doing it have re- 
sulted in failure, though it is not easy to see 
why such a frame would not offer similar con- 
ditions to those of the greenhouse. The first 
cost would not b2 so great as with a green- 
house ; but the expense of covering would be 
greater, while the cost for fuel would be only 
a fraction of what is needed to heat the spa- 
cious and exposed greenhouse. 

In spite of the cool and moist summer, the 
celery crop has suffered severely during the 
hot and dry weather of September, and is 
badly blighted and rusted in most places. I 
should be very glad to see some scientific ac- 
count of this troublesome disease. About all 
we know about it is that it is most common 
and troublesome after sudden changes of 
weather, especially when a sudden hot and dry 
spell follows a period of moist growing 
weather. The loss this year will amount to 
many thousand dollars in the celery gardens 
around Boston, and the disease should receive 
the attention of our State Experiment Sta- 


tion. W. D. Puiesrick. 





FALL PLOUGHING AND MANURING. 





Whether to plough in fall or spring, is a 
question that is to be answered according to 
circumstances. On steep hill sides, where 
water is likely to gather and flow over the 
surface in winter, fall ploughing may so loosen 
the soil as to subject it to damaging washings. 
On light, sandy plains, fall ploughing may 
expose the surface to fierce winds in winter, 
that may blow away much of the finest and 
best of the soil. A heavy clay, on level land, 
if turned flat in autumn, may pack down so 
hard under the influence of heavy winter 
snows and rains as to be entirely unfit for use 
in spring, without spending more labor upon 
it than was gained by fall ploughing. 

If a stiff, clay sod is turned in the fall, 
with furrows lapped so that water can drain 
off beneath them, it will be in excellent con- 
dition in spring, if let alone until dry enough 
to begin to crumble under the pulverizing 
harrow. Lapped furrows expose a large sur- 
face to the action of the weather during the 
winter. We do not quite like lapped fur- 
rows, but admit they are a necessity in some 
soils. Still, if the furrows are of good depth, 
are straight, and well turned, a very good 
seed bed may be made without turning back 
any of the sod. Clay soil is usually pretty 
free from stones, and the furrows may be laid 
quite straight and even. 

On the ordinary rough, stony land of the 
greater part of New England, we would much 
prefer ploughing sod in the fall in order to 
expedite the spring work. If such land is 
ploughed now, and the plough is soon fol- 
lowed by the disc harrow to level down the 
rough furrows, and pulverize the surface, 
the manure may be drawn on and spread and 
harrowed in, all ready for spring sowing or 
planting. We have practised this method 
several years, with the highest satisfaction. 
The ploughing has been done in October, or 
early in November. The disc harrow was 
used just enough to level the land so as to 
make it easy to haul on the manure and 
spread it evenly. After the manure was ap- 
plied, the harrow was again used freely, un- 
til the manure was very thoroughly mixed 
with the soil to the depth of three or four 
inches. 

If all this was done early enough for weeds 
or grass to start, the harrow was used later 
to kill everything green. Where a field is 
well ploughed, this method will put a sod field 
ingas good condition for sowing oats or plant- 
img corn or potatoes early the following 
spring, as if it were an old field that had been 
planted one or more years. The frosts of 
winter will lighten up such land so that the 
tracks of the cattle and carts will be as light 
as other parts of the field, while land carted 
over in spring will often pack down almost 
as hard as a highway, and remain so all 
through the growing season, much to the in- 
jury of the crop. On land prepared in this 
way, we have sometimes, in a dry spring, 
been enabled to sow oats before the frost was 
all out of the ground, the top three or four 
inches being in the very best condition. As 
oats in some sections are worthless unless 
sown early, this method of getting the ground 
ready the previous fall will naturally com- 
mend itself. 

If to be planted in corn, land so prepared 
may be harrowed over two or three times in 
spring, at intervals of a week or more, and 





thus destroy a great many weeds that will 





start from the land itself or the manure ap- 
plied. In a late spring, when the farmer's 
work comes all at once, such previous prepa- 
ration pays a large per cent on the cost. It 
may make all the difference between a crop 
and the loss of a crop. There is always a 
limit to the time in which a crop can mature, 

If one works a week too late in getting 
ready in spring, that week may just carry his 
crop into an early frost in autumn that will 
destroy it. Itisa great satisfaction to see 
one’s work going along a little ahead of the 
season, when a neighbor is fussing and fret- 
ting about being all behindhand with his. 
Fall ploughing, fall cultivation, and fall ma- 
nuring, when the nature of the land will per- 
mit, are great helps towards making the next 
year’s work run smoothly and profitably. 
Although there is far less gain in getting 
quite ready for the seed where concentrated 
manures are used in place of stable manure, 
yet, if we had a field that was all ready to 
receive the manure, we should not hesitate to 
spread the fertilizer in the fall, and work it 


in the same as if using stable manures, Oui, 
people ought to learn that there is very little 


change going on in our soils during the win- 
ter, when locked by frost. The nitrates 
should not be applied long before the time 
when vegetation will begin to feed upon them, 
but fine bone, potash, and even blood and 
dried animal dust may be cultivated into the 
soil in autum without appreciable waste, pro- 
vided the land is fairly level, and not over- 
flowed by freshets. Plough freely this fall, 
wherever it is advisable ; it will help so much 
in the spring. 





HIGH FARMING NEAR GENEVA. 





There is much excellent gardening in the 
vicinity of Boston, probably as good, or bet- 
ter than can be found anywhere else in the 
country, but for the coarser kinds of farming, 
we have seen no section that excels western 
New York, particularly around Geneva and 
along the shores of Seneca Lake. It was 
here that Mr. John Johnston, a young man 
from Scotland, settled some sixty or more 
years ago, and introduced underdraining for 
the improvement of New York clay lands. 
Mr. Johnston has passed away, but his farm 
is left, and his example is left. When he 
bought the place, the land was beginning to 
fail under a system of continuous cropping 
without manuring. New York State farmers 
at that time, had not learned the value of 
manure. It is said of the previous owner of 
the Johnston farm, that he looked upon ma- 
nure as a nuisance, and let a great pile of it 
accumulate in his cattle yard, and that he of- 
fered some colored men a cow if they would 
haul the pile away. They drew off a few 
loads, took the cow, and then abandoned the 
Mr. Johnston used this manure 
wheat, and increased the yield. He also 
bought guano, but hardly dared to let his 
neighbors know it, for fear of their ridicule. 
They did ridicule him severely for laying 
tiles in his land, but Mr. Johnston had so 
much faith in underdraining that he was will- 
ing to be laughed at for awhile, as he was 
sure the laurh would eventually be turned the 
other way. He lived to see tile drainage ac- 
cepted theoretically, as the founcatioy. of 
good and successful farming in this country, 
although the majority may not have yet 
adopted it practically, not all having so full 
faith in the system as he had. 

Many think it is easier to go West or 
South, or somewhere else, and crop land that 
Mr. 
of the 


job. for 


is in no immediate need of drainage. 
Johnston settled here on the shore 
Lake to stay, and he did stay, and improved 
his farm by drainage and manuring, until he 
was enabled, a few years before his death, to 
lease it for growing nursery trees at a rate 
that paid him well for all his investments, and 
a large profit besides. It was largely through 
his influence and example that farmers in this 
section came to learn the possibilities of an 
acre of good land. There are tracts of twen- 
ty to twenty-five acres in sight from the deck 
of the boats which run up 
lake several times a day, that have paid an 
income of $500 per acre, per year, above all 
from the 
nurserymen in Geneva have acquired large 
fortunes in their business, and are now 
ing many whole farms or parts of farms in 


and down the 


expenses, sale of fruit. Several 


leas- 


the surrounding country, on which to grow 
trees four or five years, when they are turned 
over again to their owners for the growth of 
ordinary farm crops. 
man will hire land for growing trees, except 
it be first thoroughly underdrained, and put 
in a high state of fertility by previous manur- 
ing and cultivation. 

Adjoining the Johnston estate is the farm 
and home of Mr. Robert J. Swan, President 
of the Board of Control of the State Experi- 
ment Station. This farm is devoted largely 
to ordinary farm crops, grain, hay, &c., is 
thoroughly underdrained, and is said to be 
one of the cleanest and most highly cultivated 
farms in the whole State. 

We were very sorry our stay in Geneva 
was not long enough to allow of seeing both 
of these farms from a nearer view than from 
a steamer deck. Further South, as we drew 
nearer the head of the lake, the steep banks 
were generally devoted to the cultivation of 
the grape, while ordinary grain farming was 
carried on upon the higher and more level 
lands farther back. Nearly every farm ap- 
peared to have a vineyard of a few acres on 
the Lake Shore, the vines generally looking 
healthy and productive. The lake itself is 
one of the most beautiful sheets of water in 
the world, forty miles long by from two to 
four miles wide, with a depth in many places, 
of over 700 feet, its perpendicular walls of 
rock suggesting it to be a great fissure in the 
earth’s crust, filled with water. Watkins 
Glen at its head, is a most remarkable empty 
fissure that is visited annually by thousands. 
Here we find the track of a railroad laid upon 
a slender looking iron bridge 240 feet long 
and 165 feet above the little stream that flows 
at the bottom of the glen. Taken altogether, 
Geneva and vicinity, with its excellent farms 
and charming scenery, is a most attractive 
place for a New England farmer to visit and 
to study. 


EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


No Geneva nursery- 








BUTTER MARKET WANTED. 

I am looking for a market for my butter, which 
I wish to put up in small prints, and get an extra 
price. I have Jersey cows. Could you help me in 
this direction ? A. C. H. 

Washington Co., Vt., Oct. 6, 1884, 

RemARks.—Inquiries similar to the above, are 
received quite often from readers of the FARMER, 
in different sections of New England. We always 
reply by giving the names of a few of the reliable 
dealers in butter in this city, such as Burt & 
Harris, H. A. Hovey & Co., and Benton, Caverly & 
Co., all in Quincy Hall. Butter shipped to either 
of these firms, if properly marked, will receive due 
attention. It might be better for a farmer to bring 
his sample and compare it with other dairies in 
market, so as to be better able to judge of the con- 
dition of the market. Yet we have known an ex- 
cellent butter trade to be built up between parties 
who never came within a hundred miles of each 
other. We have never joined in with certain edi- 
tors and public speakers in trying to make people 
believe that it is an easy matter to get a high price 
for even good butter. Consumers will buy as 
cheap as they can. It is only after a customer has 
been well served for a considerable period, that he 
will consent to pay an extra price for a familiar 
dairy rather than lose it. If one will make a uni- 
formly good article, one can obtain a good price 
for it after it becomes known. It takes time to 





build up a good trade in anything. 
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HEAVES IN HORSES. 

In reply to “Subscriber,” Maynard, Mass., who 
asks for the best treatment for a horse with 
“heaves,” we would say, feed moderately, work 
steadily, and water lightly. Let the food be com- 
posed largely of grain to reduce the bulk. An 
overloaded stomach crowds upon the lungs and 
greatly aggravates the difficulty. A “heavey”’ 
horse is often a gross feeder and needs to be re- 
strained. Overfeeding may bring on the disease, 
especially if the feed is old, dusty hay. Violent 
driving or ‘excessive pulling immediately after a 
full meal may cause heaves. When firmly estab- 
lished the disease is incu rable, however much quack 
doctors may say to the contrary. The medicines 
usually given are intended for keeping the bowels 
loose, and the digestive organs active. Wheat 
bran and oats in part are better than clear corn 
meal, and if the animal coughs badly, wetting the 
hay and grain slightly may relieve the cough, 
though sweet, dry food in moderate quantity is far 
preferable to wet if given in excess. To prevent 
the disease feed wholesome food, not too much 
hay or grass, and work with care when the stomach 
is full. We have seen a valuable, sound horse 
sy Jed by being hitched to a hay mow till he was 
sti. “ed full, then watered freely, and immediately 
dr*.ie *-*4ly a mile up hill. 





Correspontence. 
For the New England Farmer. 


THE ECONOMY OF SHELTER. 


If “line upon line, and precept upon precept” 
could accomplish the good work, certainly every 
farm animal in the country would rejoice in a good 
shelter the coming winter. Yet take the country 
over, fully eighty per cent of the farm stock will 
endure the vicissitudes of the season without pro- 
tection other than a friendly fence or hillside. The 
farmer has been advised, exhorted, and preached 
at till he has become tired, and prays for a rest; at 
least, 1 have and do. Yet I have found that the 
region where the pocket-book reposes is a very 
tender spot; and if I can show my reader that he 
will make money by sheltering his stock he will be 
very apt todo so. Farmers have a general idea 
that there is a true economy in the expense of pro- 
viding shelters, because they have been told so 
time and again; but they don’t know the reason of 
this, hence rarely believe it so strongly as to act 
upon it alone. Now I think with Paul that we 
should be ready at all times to give a reason for 
the faith that is in us; and therefore I propose to 
consider the why and the wherefore of the economy 
of shelter. If I had a more largely Western audi- 
ence I would feel there was greater need of my 
writing ; but among my readers there will be many 
who stand in need of a little gospel truth about 
sheltering farm animals. 

Among the higher orders in the animal kingdom 
there is what is called “animal heat.” That 
there is a heat generated in the living animal body 
which gives it its temperature independent of that 
of surrounding This heat is ever present 
in life, and its is one of the marks of 
death. It does not vary with the season, being 
produced by causes independent of those which at- 
fect the temperature of the atmosphere. If it rises 
above or falls below the normal standard, we know 
that for the time being the body is in an unhealthy 
condition. While part of this heat is produced 
by the friction of the blood against the walls of 
the arteries and veins, and also by the change of 
force by muscular action to its other form of heat, 
by far the greater part of this animal, or bodily, 
heat is produced by a slow combustion within the 
body. Combustion is but the chemical union of 
carbon and oxygen, producing carbonic dioxide. 
In the form in which combustion is most familiar 
to us, the fuel—wood, coal, or whatever it may be 
—furnishes the carbon, and the air furnishes the 
oxygen- So in the case of the internal bodily com- 
bustion, the air furnishes the oxygen. The air is 
taken into the lungs, and there the oxygen is 
brought int» contact with the blood, and absorbed 
through the thin walls of the minute sacs of the 
lungs. But in the case of this combustion, the 
food is the fuel. One very important group of 
constituents of animal foods is termed ‘‘carbohy- 
drates”—‘‘fat or force formers.” It is from these 
that the carbon is drawn which chemically unites 
with the oxygen from the air in the lungs, pro- 
ducing internal combustion, and engendering the 
heat which keeps up the temperature of the body. 
This heat is continually escaping, hence it must be 
continually manufactured, and, as we have seen, 
always at the expense of the food eaten. The 
lower the temperature of surrounding objects, the 
more rapidly this heatZescapes, as nature always 
seeks to preserve an equilibrium. Hence in cold 
weather the most escapes, the most must be man- 
ufactured, and the most food is consumed by this 
combustion. As the food used in this manner can 
not go to build up the body, it is lost so far as all 
practical gain is concerned. Therefore it should be 
the object of the stockraiser to reduce this combus- 
tion to the minimum consistent with health, and 
this is why shelters are erected. These prevent 
the rapid escape of the heat from the body into 
the cold atmosphere, hence less is manufactured, 
and more of the food can be employed in increas- 
ing the weight of the body. In this way shelter 
increases the bodily gain from the consumption of 
food; and as it is the bodily gain which measures 
the profits of the farmer, it follows that shelters 
increase his profits, and may be considered eco- 
nomical institutions. 

But how do shelters retard the escape of animal 
heat? First, by confining the air about the bodies 
of the animals. My readers know that winds are 
cold—cold in two senses, because they are of a low 
temperature, and because they rapidly abstract the 
animal heat. This is because as the air passes 
along, cold air is continually in contact with the 
body. If this air is confined about the body, the 
escape of heat from the body will soon raise its 
temperature ; the escape will become less and less 
rapid as the temperature of the air rises. Shelters 
ward off the cold winds, hold a certain body of air 
about the bodies of the animals till it becomes 
heated, and thus reduce the escape of animal heat. 

Second, by warding off snow and rain. As 
these are cold, they directly deprive the body of its 
heat, which rapidly escapes tothem. Hold your 
hand in snow and it becomes cold because the heat 
from your hand escapes into the snow. So where 
snow or cold rain covers the body of a farm ani- 
imal, it becomes cold, because its heat escapes into 
the snow or rain. Then, when snow or rain falls 
upon the body, the heat of the body produces evap- 
oration, and this cools the body. The fact that 
evaporation is a cooling process is taken advantage 
of in the construction of ice machines; and in 
warm climates ice is kept from melting by placing 
it in an earthen jar, and wrapping about the jar 
several thicknesses of woolen cloth saturated with 
water; the evaporation of the water from the 
cloth cools the jar and preserves the ice. So the 
evaporation of the moisture on the body cools the 
body. Shelters prevent a waste of animal heat by 
warding off snow and cold rains, into which the 
heat of the body would escape directly, and the 
evaporation of which would yet further reduce the 
bodily temperature. 

I have already stated that when the temperature 
of the body sank below the normal standard, it was 
indicative of disease. While a certain escape of 
this heat is essential to health, a too rapid escape 
endangers and attacks health.. In winter the bodily 
heat escapes too rapidly for the well-being of the 
animal, if it be unprotected. We know that expo- 
sure to severe cold produces lassitude, and if long 
continued, sickness is the result. We say that “ex- 
posure has reduced the vital force of the body ;” 
and it is so. Heat is but a form of force, and 
when it is too rapidly extracted from the body, 
general weakness takes possession. As a result, 
all the bodily functions are imperfectly performed, 
digestion and assimilation along with the balance. 
The food is only partially digested, and again 
partially assimilated, resulting in a waste. The 
manure is richer, but this is expensive fertility, and 
there is a reduced bodily gain, i.e., profit. Now, 
shelters are economical because preventing the too 
rapid escape of bodily heat; they preserve the 
health and force of the body, insure the perfect 
performance of all its functions, including the di- 
gestion and assimilation of food, and consequently 

the greatest gain, or profit. It is well known that 
on the same amount of food, sheltered animals will 
make a much greater gain than those not sheltered ; 
and this is one of the ways in which sheltering pro- 
duces such a result. By preserving the health of 
the body it securures full results from food con- 
sumed. 

Exposure produces a diseased condition of the 
body, and it also favors the inception of those dis- 
eases, the moving agency in the production of 
which are germs in the atmosphere, food or water. 
Life and health are maintained at the expense of a 
continual struggle against the agencies of decay: 
If the latter triumph, death is the result. Expo- 
sure reduces the vital force, and just to that ex- 
tent gives the agencies of decay the advantage. 
Hence the animal of reduced vitality is doubly 
liable to the inception of disease from without, and 
if the disease is once contracted, it is more likely to 


1s, 


bodies. 
absence 


A new candidate for supremacy in beauty | 


first introduced to the public by John 8S. Col- | 
It 
grown to a limited extent in Ulster County, 
New York, latitude 42°, for a few years. ‘The 


lins, of Moorestown, N. J. has been | 


| 
trees are very vigorous and healthy; bear | 
young and abundantly; the fruit is of good | 


more likely to escape an infectious disease, or if 
contracted, to survive it, than the person whose gen- 
eral health is poor. This is equally the case among 
the lower animals. making 
such terrible havoc among the swine herds of the 
West, it was at last noticed that it was not only 
most prevalent, but most fatal, in the late winter | 


When cholera was 


and early spring, and among those swine which | 
had no shelter during the winter. When, among 

other changes in treatment, farmers began to shel- 
ter their hogs, cholera almost entirely disappeared. | 
Sheltering averts diseases, and therefore loss; for, 
although the disease does not prove fatal, yet the | 


animal has lost in flesh, and time and food are re- 
quired fo put it in that condition of vigor and flesh 
in which it was before the disease was contracted. 

One more paragraph and I am done with this 
part of the subject. Contrast the condition in the 
spring, of an animal sheltered during the winter, ! 
and one which has not been sheltered. The former | 
is in good health and flesh; it is vigorous; its ‘ap- 
petite is strong, digestion good, and assimilation 
complete; it goes upon grass in such a condition 
that it gains rapidly, by putting on profitable flesh. 
A profitable wintering insures a profitable summer- 
ing. The animal not sheltered is in the spring poor 
in flesh, and poor in health; its body is weak and 





A NEW PAIR, THE “COMET.” 


and earliness, in the pear line, is the ‘*Comet,” ripened and been marketed in July, grown 


| comparative value of early pears may be esti- | 


| our correspondent as “hardly impartial,” but we 





enervated, and every organ is debilitated; its ap- 
petite is weak, digestion bad, and assimilation in- 
complete. It gains slowly, if at all, for months. 

Already the reader perceives that the good effects 

of shelter are not confined to the winter season ; 

they follow the animal through the next summer, 

and, indeed, through all his life. An animal ex- 

posed to the rigors of a severe winter never entire- 

ly recovers from the effects of such exposure. 

I have written of this at this time because now 
is the season to prepare shelter for winter. The 
work can better than at a later | 
period. Of the construction of shelters I have not 
space to write now; I hope I may be permitted to 


be done now 


I have tried to show how 
There can be 


write of that hereafter. 
sheltering benetited the animal. 
question that under ordinary circumstances 


no 


The shelters need not be costly. We have seen 
that their good effects depend upon the warding off 
and Therefore, any shelter 
which does this effectually, accomplishes the pur- 

If it is 
the farm, 
more expensive ones may be necessary. But when 
all that is required of them is that they be good 


Generally 


of winds, rain snow. 
pose fully as wellas a more costly one. 
desired that the shelters also beautify 


shelters, the necessary cost is small. 
the cheapest and most convenient materials are the 
best; straw for example. In nearly every case 
the farmer can construct the shelter himself, of 
materials produced upon the farm, therefore there 
need be no cash outlay. It has been proved by ex- 
periments that there is twice the profit from food 
fed to sheltered pigs that there is from food fed to pigs 
The gain in the case of other farm 
Can there be 


not sheltered. 
animals is more than half as great. 

any question then of the economy 
When its necessary cost is so small, I, 
If no feelings of bu- 


of shelter ? 
for one, can 
perceive no room for doubt. 
manity induce the farmer to shelter his stock, 
surely financial considerations will. But I prom- 
ised not to preach, especially to a New England 
congregation. Joun M. STAHL. 


For the New Enaland Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE G@RAD- 
UATES. 





Allow me to call your attention to the fact that 
your remarks qprcerning the demand for “‘Maine 
State college boys” might have been made with an 
even greater degree of truth, of an institution in 
which all Massachusetts farmers and the agricul- 
tural press have a particular interest, viz: the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Our Massa- 
chusetts institution has done, and is doing, more to 
supply workers to agricultural experiment stations 
than any other agricultural college in the country. 
Prof. Penhallow, (class of ’73,) originated and ac- 
complished the work at Houghton farm, and he has 
done more than any other person to bring its name 
before the public. Mr. J. L. Hills, ’81, fills a re- 
sponsible position at the New Jersey Station. Mr. 
C. S. Plamb, ’82, is Dr. Sturtevant’s chief assistant 
at the New York Station. Mr. W. H. Thurston, 
*82, has just been called to a position at Houghton 
Farm, in preference to Messrs. Ladd & Allen, whom 
you mention, and who were both candidates for 
the place. Messrs. Lindsey, Preston, Nourse & 
Wheeler, class of 83, passed directly from gradu- 
ation to responsible positions on the Massachusetts 
Station, and to complete the list, I may be par- 
doned for mentioning myself, as coming immedi- 
ately after graduation in $2, to Houghton Farm, 
where, when I was Prof. Penhallow’s assistant 
during his stay, and for the past year, in entire 
charge of the experiment work, under the manage- 
ment of Major Alvord, with “Prof.” Emery, of 
your item, as my assistant. 

Please understand my motive in writing this. 
It is not for publication. I simply wish to remind 
you that our own institution deserves more credit 
for its work in this direction than any other, 
though I donot, for a moment, think you implied 
anything different in the item referred to. I be- 
lieve you were not cognizant of the facts. 

An occasional remark of this sort about the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College, its work, and the 
work its alumni are doing, would create a cor- 
rect and reasonable impression of its value, encour- 
age the persons referred to, and in the end, be per- 
haps as beneficial to the college as legislative ap- 
propriations. I entertain the highest respect for 
the Maine College and its graduates, whom you 
mention, with some of whom I am personally ac- 
quainted. I do not love them the less, but my 
own college and State the more; therefore, it seems 
to me hardly impartial to commend an outside 
institution when the praise might be more truthfully 
and extensively said of our own, and remains un- 
said. Winturor E. Stone. 

Orange Co., N. Y. 





Remarks.—Readers of the Farmer know very 
well that words of commendation for the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College have not ‘remained 
unsaid” in our columns, but that we have, on the 
contrary, left no occasion unimproved to put in 
our word where we have thought that the institu- 
tion would be the gainer by it. We bave urged its 
claims to support, both by the people and by the 
Legislature, we have spoken very often and favor- 
ably of its course of study, we have published 
President Greenough’s address before the State 
Board at Lowell, and we have refrained from pab- 
lishing some things that came to our knowledge, and 
which we thought it was for the interest of the 
College to pass over without comment. We are 

~sorry that a perfectly truthful article referring to 





prove fatal. The person enjoying perfect health is 


graduates .of the Maine State College should strike 


the 
benefit arising from sheltering far exceeds its cost. 
| 
| 
| 
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size, splendid color, (red and yellow), has 


at the above named location, and sold in New 


| worth only five dollars per 


The | 


York market each year, at high prices. | 
mated by the fact that the Bartlett pears | 
grown in Virginia this year sold in New York 


at $7 per bushel. | 


dollars in 


must point out to him the fact that the State of 
Maine also is situated in New England, and the 
New ENGLAND FarMeEk can hardly consider the 
Maine College “an outside institution.” We should 
be very happy to publish more about both Colleges, 
if students, graduates or officers would take it upon 
themselves to furnish us such items as would be of 
profit to them and of interest to our readers. We 
cannot easily be ‘‘cognizant of the facts” concern- 
ing either College, uuless some person interested 
For this 
gaid our correspondent’s request that we do not 
yublish his letter, because of the information it far- 
with to several 


furnishes them to us. reason we disre- 


nishes regard recent graduates. 


We 
paragraph, the associate Editor of the Farmer, 


may say en passant, that the writer ef this 
has given the highest possible proof of his interest 
in the Massachusetts Agricultural College, by send- 
ing his son to be educated there. G. T. 


For the New England Farmer. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 





There is no question that it pays to be kind and 
the of all farm 
Gentleness in the animals themselves is considered 


gentle in treatment animals. 


by all, a valuable feature, but it is one we can 


scarcely expect them to possess unless we teach 
them its meaning in our treatment of them. It 


| always looks badly to me to see a man’s cows scat- | 


ter in every direction, in order to get away from 
him whenever be enters the yard or pasture where 
they are. As a contrast, a picture often seen at 
one of my neighbors, rises before me. This is an 
old man who keeps ten or twelve cows, and takes 
great pains in the care of them. him 
walk through the yard where these fine, motherly 


I love to see 


looking cows stand chewing their cuds with their 
halt 
them, they seldom move unless he asks them to do 


eyes closed. As he crowds his way among 


so, even though he has a whip or a fork in his 
hand. He believes that gentleness begets gentle- 
ness, even with animals. 

All domestic animals require some kind of train- 
The 


while the cow, 


horse receives a great deal, 
perhaps, receives less attention in 
this direction tha Whatever we wish 
our animals to know, or whatever we expect to re- 


And he 


ing. usually 


she ought. 


quire of them, we must teach to them. 


| who is kind and patient through all this work of 


training, will be the one who will have the best 


success. It will probably be necessary to punish 
an animal sometimes, but it should be done wisely, 
and only when deserved. With an animal, as with 
a child, no punishment should be inflicted for an 
offence that is purely accidental. If a cow steps on 
her master’s foot when he is tying her in the stable, 
it is no reason why he should give her a kick. even 
though he chance to have a corn just where she 
placed her foot. 


to speak of a man kicking his cow, but I have seen 


To some it may seem too brutal 


this done, not a few times, and by men who cer- 
tainly better. Think of a man trying to 
break a cow of the habit of kicking when he in- 
dulges in the same himself. And she, an irrespon- 
sible, irrational creature, while he bears the image 
of an enlightened, accountable man. 


knew 


animals are capable of being taught. Those who 

understand these capabilities, and make 

them, render the task of caring for the animals a | 
much pleasanter one; valuable time is | 
often An animal that will come at the 

sound of his master’s voice will save him many a 
step during the year. One man steps into his pas- 
ture and calls, and in a few minutes his horse is at 
his side. Another spends half an hour in hunting 
for his horse, and then has more or less difficulty 
in catching him. 


besides 
saved. 


handled with all the greater gentleness. 


and no good can come from the cross, loud or 
harsh tone of voice. By jerking, pulling and scold- 
ing, he can easily be spoiled. 
possible, should be taught to obey 
word of command, without depending wholly on 


The horse, so far as 


his master’s 


or break, when on the road, and a serious accident 
may be avoided, if the horse is thus trained to 
obey. 

The nervous, untrained heifer may be far from 
the quiet, gentle cow we wish her to become, and a 
goodly amount of both kindness and patience may 
be needed before she becomes such. One thing is 
certain, what these can not do in the right direc- 
tion, harsh treatment never can. I like the plan 
of beginning early in the training of al) animals; 
in fact, to have a course in view that shall com- 
mence with their birth. 
strong in animals as well as in men; perhaps 
stronger in the former, since they have not the in- 
teliect to teach them the advantage or necessity of 
any change. 


been formed. 

Kindness to animals demands that there be uni- 
formity in the course of treatment adopted. Other- 
wise they become confused, and are often blamed 
when the blame is not theirs. In order for them to 
know their place and duty at all times, they must 
have a master who knows bis, and who recognizes 
theirs; one whom they can trust, and on whom 
they can depend. Many a cross, fractious, or un- 
ruly animal has been made so through improper 
training. I often imagine that I see in some animal 
certain traits of his master. These dumb creatnres 
around us may know more than we give them 
credit for knowing, and the silent workings of our 
influence over them may be far greater than we 
suppose. Bu. L. C. 

Rochester, N. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM PRINCE EDWARD 
©0., ONTARIO. 


Since I last wrote, many occurrences have taken 
place that, at the time, might have been interesting, 
but some would be untimely now. By reports 
from all parts of the country, it seems the weather 
has been variable. While in parts of New England 
it was very dry, here it was wet. In the early part 
of summer it was very dry, and crops, to some ex- 
tent, were injured, but rain came in time to save 
a good share. The fall has been very warm, and 
the last two weeks wet. This has been very fa- 
vorable for dairymen, and for the cheese factories, 
but other branches of farming have not fared so 
well. It has been bad for picking fruit, which is 
abundant, and too wet for ploughing to advantage. 
Some people are habitually behindhand with their 
work, and potatoes are not all dug yet. 

The vegetable world is remarkably green. The 








forests still retain their summer clothing, although 


} first class situation in some large city with a 


| can. 


} any and all kinds of hard 


| twenty dollars per 


| sects and vermin. 


It is interesting and wonderful to see how much | 


use of |} 





| is the best and safest, and when a good sup- 


, 
A horse naturally timid and nervous, should be 


There is | 
no need of throwing the harness heavily on his | 
back; it can be placed there gently just as well; | 


the use of halter or rein. The rein ma¥ unbuckle | 


The power of ha it is | 


It is easier to teach good habits in | 
the start, than to break up bad ones after they have 


looking rusty, as though ready to be removed. 
Many still laden with fruit, and the 
price paid is so low that it 
farmer to leave other work to pick it. 
doubt a great many apples will rot on the ground. 
The weeds have 


orchards are 
scarcely pays a 


I have no 


Gardens require attention now. 
grown so rapidly that there is a large crop, and it 
they are dug up this fall and thrown into the pigs’ 
yard, a great amount of seed will be destroyed. 

We had no frost at this place hard enough to 
kill vines, until the 9th inst., yet one or two light 
frosts had been seen in some localities, three weeks 
On the whole, the farmer has no cause to 

Fair crops of most kinds have been har- 
The principal drawback is, that prices are 
abundance to eat, for 


earlier. 

grumble. 
vested. 

and while there is an 
both man and beast, it is a hard time for those who 
have money to raise. Of all 
kinds is dull, and the prospect for hard times is 


These periods of financial stringency occur 


low, 


course business of 
good. 
almost periodically, yet people are seldom prepared 

GRANITE. 
13th, 1884. 


for them. 
Bloomfield, Ont., 10 mo., 


For the New England Farmer. 


IN FLORIDA. 


HOMES 
The question is often asked me by young men, 
“Will it pay to come to Florida to make a home?” 
But at the 
young man has a nice farm in New 


time if a 


My answer is, yes. same 

england, or a 
good 
F lor- 
ida offers many inducements which no other State 
Frost 


the orange, lemon, and semi 


salary, I advise him to remain where he is. 
The climate is favorable to long life. 
is seldom seen, and 
tropical fruits are grown in the greatest perfection. 
If a man is out of employment, has a few bun- 
if he is willing to do 


dred dollars, and is married ; 


work; if his wife will 


give up society and its pleasures, and endure hard 
for from five to ten years, then 
them 


ship and privatior 


let them come to Florida, and I will ensure 


success. Good orange land car yw be bought for 
acre, which two years ago was 
acre, and during the 
next two years it will steadily increase in value. 
Let a young man with wife locate in the woods of 
our State in Orange or Marion counties, and during 
the first five years spend their time on their own 
land, and put out a thousand or fifteen hundred 
money, and I will guarantee them an 
orange grove at the end of that time worth at least 
five thousand dollars, and many have secured the 
with much less outlay. 


S. Howa Ri 
1SS4. 


same value 


i/toona, I » Oct. I, 





Selections. 


G00D ADVICE ABOUT WELLS. 


An ‘“‘Agricultural Engineer” writes to the 
Country Gentloman that during thi past year 
he has taken pains to note the situation of 
more than a hundred 
and more than half of them are in dangerous 
proximity to cesspools, some of which have 
been in for of Hle then 
gives this important advice with regard to the 


farm wells and cisterns, 


use scores years. 
location and construction of wells 

1. There is no well safe that is not perfe ct- 
ly well protected from surface water and the 
entrance of worms, frogs, toads and small in- 
The well should be curbed 
up the with 
laid in cement, or well plastered outside with 


above surface bricks or stone, 
lime mortar, so that the ground slopes in all 
directions, and 
water trom remaining within twenty feet ol 
the well 

2. It is a common but mistaken belief that 
a well should be open to the air for ventila- 


prevents any pools of suriace 


tion. The reason given is that carbonic acid 
or foul air will gather in the well. No doubt 
at times this gas gathers in wells, but in eve- 


ry case it is wells that are open to the air, and 
are fouled with decomposing organic matter. 
The purest water comes from drive wells and 
artesian wells, to which the outer air cannot 
gain Carbonic acid gas, too, is only 
dangerous when breathed. Its presence in 
water improves it, and a person who drinks 
one glass of soda water, or a seidlitz powder, 
takes more carbonic acid gas than could be 
taken in ten barrels of any well water. 

3. A well should theretore be tightly closed 
in at the top, and closely curbed to the bot- 
tom, and every possible entrance 
closed against worms and all other living 
creatures. 

4. A well cannot be safe from underground 
drainage, unless it is dug down below a bed 
of clay which slopes or inclines from the well 
toward any barnyard, cesspool or other source 
of pollution, irrespective of distance ; for when 
a drainage flow occurs through the soil, it is 
only a question of time when it will reach the 
well, although it may be 100, 200 or more feet 
from the source of the impurities, if the slope 
of the subsoil, gravel, hardpan or clay, is 
from the source of the drainage to the well. 
In porous, sandy soil or gravel, the deeper 
the well, the sooner it will become fouled by 
any drainage. 

of) A cesspool or barnyard should always 
be located on lower ground than the house 
and the well, or any spring from which the 
water is drawn. If this is not possible, the 
cesspool should be made with an impervious 
bottom of cement, saturated with gas tar or 
melted asphalt, and a drain made of glazed 
pipes, cemented at the joints, to carry the li- 
quid from it to a distant place, where it may 
be used in making compost. 

6. A well should be carried down to a per- 
manent boiling spring which enters the bot- 
tom, and then lined with cement tiles, the 
joints of which should be carefully closed ; or 
the lining should be made of brick, laid in 
cement, or if of wood, of hemlock plank 
laid with close joints, No other wood but 
hemlock should be used for a well curb. The 


access. 


should be 


| common system of boring wells by machinery 


ily of water is procured, the bore should be 
filled with cement pipe. Where water is near 
the surface, a drive well is the best and safest. 


ABORTION AMONG COWS. 
When cattle are gathered together for the 
winter, especially if in considerable number, 
within sight and scent of each other, the first 
symptoms of abortion must be promptly no- 
ticed, and the affected animal removed; and 


| if the casting extends, all the animals that 


have been together with those first affected, 
should be, if possible, separated and diposed 

singly, or in small numbers, about any spare 
outbuildings or sheds that may be available. 

This separation greatly lessens the risk of 
| wholesale abortion. Disinfectants or deodo- 
| rizers should be used with judgment and cau- 
| tion. We have known a stock keeper, in 
| time of epizootic, steep cloths and sacks in a 
| powerful disinfectant and hang them all about 
| Eis cow-bouses, so that the vapor filled the 
| buildings. ‘The result was (and this, by sub- 
| sequent experiment, was clearly traced to the 
| incautious use of the disinfectant), abortion 
throughout the entire stock of cows, scarcely 
one carrying her calf the full time. Whether 
| that particular disinfectant contained anything 
} which acted on the womb, or whether, as we 
| think more probable, the cows were nauseated 
by the smell (for we know how intensely sen- 
sitive cows are to nauseous smells), is a ques- 
tion we are unable to determine; but the 
connection of cause and effect between the 
excessive use of the disinfectant and the calf- 
casting was fully demonstrated. The rough 
driving, hurrying, and overcrowding of housed 
cattle turned out for water or exercise in win- 
ter, are sometimes causes of abortion; but 
here the fault would rest with the servants in 
attendance upon the cattle, and servants, un- 
less known to be perfectly trustworthy, should 
never be far out of range of the manager's 
eye.— National Live- Stock Journal. 


FORESIGHT AMONG FARMERS, 





Do farmers look ahead as much as their in- 
terests demand ? Manufacturers make a close 
estimate of all the stock their business will re- 
quire during the year, and lay in their supplies 
when the market is the lowest. They study 
carefully the run of the market for the raw 
material they must have, and buy at the low- 
est instead of the highest point. But in 
watching the operations of farmers, it has of- 
ten seemed that they bought at the highest 
and sold at the lowest point. 

Let us instance the needs of a large class of 
dairymen. ‘Their herds must have extra feed 
in the fall, and again before grass in the 
spring. This feed consists of different kinds 
of bran, middlings, malt - eae and, per- 
haps, a little oll meal. When pastures are 
best, then the miller’s stocks of feed accumu- 
late, and they would accept lower figures for 
feed, but dairymen then have plenty of grass, 
and their future wants are left to take care of 
themselves. Hundreds of these farmers have 
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money to lend, and yet will wait till a large 
cass want all these feeds at the same time, 
the price has risen from $3 to 86 per ton, 
ani the extra price they pay would make a 
good interest on the sum for two or more 
years. Yet this unwise practice goes on year 
after year, and these farmers re ard them- 
selves as thrifty, close calculators in their bu- 
siness. But their practice can hardly be 
called an evidence of foresight. Such fore- 
sight would ruin many a close-margined man- 
ufacturing business. It is only the profitable 
business, agriculture, that can stand it.—Na- 
tional Live-Stock Journal. 


Reto England Farmer. 
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The International Meridian Conference has 
adopted a ‘universal day,” to begin for all 
the world at midnight on the meridian of 
Greenwich, and the hours to be counted from 
zero to twenty-four. 





The New York Tribune says: ‘‘After two 
years’ trial for family use we greatly prefer 
single stems for tomatoes, tied to steaks five 
feet high.” We like tomatoes with steaks 
ourself, but in our family use, we don’t like 





our steaks too high. 


os 

Bills have been introduced into the Ver- | 
mont Legislature providing for the payment | 
of $1.50 per bushel for all grasshoppers | 
killed. As this is more than they are worth 
to feed to turkeys, we look to see the grass- 





hopper crop of next season ‘*hand-picked,” 
instead of being left to be gathered as usual, 


by the roving fowls. 


Exports of butter are again increasing, the 
shipments last week being larger than for sev- 
eral weeks previous. ‘The amount exported 
from the whole country since the first of Sep- 
tember has been more than fifty per cent 
greater than during the same weeks last year ; 


at the same time prices in all the leading mar- | 
dets of the country are quoted higher this | 
week than for the corresponding week last | 
year. 


Canadian exporters of hay to the United 


States were for many years charged customs 
duties at the border by the United States of- 


ficials, contrary to law, as it turned out, by 
judgments of the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. 
free list, and shippers are now advised by the 
Secretary of State in Washington that they 
The claims 


The production, itappears, was on the 


their money. 


will be refunded 
preferred through a lawyer in Washington, 

exceed $1,000,000, but there are many more | 
in abeyance until a settlement of those already | 


in is made. 


The East Boston Milk Dealers’ Association 
held an adjourned meeting on Monday even- 
ing, at which, according to the Herald, the 
question was discussed, ‘Is milk adulterated 
that does not have the proper amount of 
cream, and does water make milk impure ?” 
We can’t see any room for argument on either 
of these points. If milk with even a little 
water in it is pure milk, then by a parity of 
reasoning, water with a little milk in it is 
pure water, and a half and half mixture of the 
two fluids, would, therefore, be at 
time, pure milk and pure water. 

On our way to the city every morning of 
late, we have passed great heaps of apples 
thrown out upon the roadsides to rot and be 
wasted, because the price is so low that it 
would not pay to send them to market, and 
we have thought how much good those wast- | 
ing heaps would have done if they could by | 
any means have been transported to the homes | 
of the city’s poor, who, even at present prices, 
are unable to purchase fruit in the markets. 
Farmers who have apples to throw away, can 
make a better use of them than that, by giving 
them to the Boston Apple Mission, which will 
take charge of their transportation to the city, | 
and see that they are properly distributed | 
‘twhere they will do the most good.” Do- 
nations for this purpose may be sent to Rey. 
D. W. Waldron, 19 Congregational House, | 
Soston, and all communications addressed to | 
him in regard to contributions of apples will | 
receive prompt attention. 
Commenting on the fact that ‘only three | 
students graduated at the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College this year,” (ur Country 
Home queries whether this is ‘‘the result of | 
President Greenough’s making the institution 
more an English seminary than an agricultu- 
ral college.” Considering the fact that the 
class referred to had been three years at the 
College when President Greenough’s connec- 
tion with the institution began, and consid- 
ering also the fact that the class which entered 
the College in the summer of 1585, the first 
under Mr. Greenough’s presidency, and the 
class which entered in 1884, have both been 
much larger than the average of previous 
classes, one of them being the largest class 
ever connected with the College, and the | 
other having been exceeled in numbers but 
three times, the absurdity of the query of our 
contemporary becomes exceedingly manifest. 
That the President and Faculty of the College | 
are making an earnest effort to broaden its 
course of study, and to make it something 
more than a mere agricultural technical 
school, is creditable to their good judgment, | 
and will result ina larger attendance and a | 
more extended sphere of usefulness. It is | 
indeed the most hopeful feature for the future | 


of the institution. 


MAKING SUGAR FROM SORGHUM. 

It will be remembered that at the meeting | 
of the New England Agricultural Society last 
spring, action was taken, looking to the co- 
operation of the Society with the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, in 
testing the practicability of the manufacture | 
of sugar from sorghum grown in New Eng- | 
land. By the efforts of the Society, a num- 
ber of farmers in various parts of New Eng- 
land, but principally in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, were induced to plant expe7imental 
plots of the cane, and to send the product to 
the ‘‘Mechanics’ Fair” in this city, where all 
inventors and manufacturers of sugar making 
machinery were invited to exhibit in practical | 
operation, their several systems of converting 
the cane into syrup or sugar. 
ment has proved a decided success, in the 


The experi- 


limited field to which as yet it has been con- 
fined, and the operations of the machines at 
the Exhibition are watched with great inter- 
est, not only by casual spectators, but by the 
people who visit the Fair in search of practi- 
cal instruction, or to look out for promising 
new industries in which to invest. 

The sorghum industry has evidently come 
to stay, and may be said to have fairly passed 
the experimental stage, especially at the 
West—in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, and other States in that section, as well 
as Tennessee at the South. In Missouri 
alone, it is said that hundreds of thousands of 
acres have been planted the present year, and 
in fact all through the sections named there 
have been vast tracts of land put into the cul- 
tivation of sorghum sugar cane, and a very 
large amount of capital put into the business, 
and the yield of sugar and syrup ought to be 
very great indeed. Even as far east as Rio 
Grande, in New Jersey, a sugar-making plant 
has been established, and 100 acres were 
planted in sorghum last spring, and having 
been harvested, the work of sugar-making 
there is now going on. 

At the Mechanics’ Fair, in the basement of 
the Exhibition Hall, one of the machines in- 
vented by the Messrs. Boomer, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is now in daily operation, working 
upon cane grown entirely in New England. 
Perhaps the best way to give an idea of the 
operation of the machinery is to describe the 
production of the juice, and the conversion of 
the same into syrup of the required richness 
for granulation. In the first place, then, the 
cane is fed into an ordinary ensilage cutter 
and chopped into fine pieces. It is then run 
up on a belt elevator into a great steam press, 





juice. ‘This press has six compartments, each 


| to Mr. Boomer, is to make the treatment of 
| the juice under heat as short as possible, as 


| the process. 


the same 


| ence of opinion between these two experts, 


where it is treated for the extraction of the 


2x4 feet in area and 8 inches in depth. 
These, collectively, when drawn out to their 
full extent, will hold about half a ton of the 
ground cane. The ends of these boxes are 
movable, and, after being filled, are pressed 
in with a combined force of 400 tons. After 
the boxes are filled, their inlets are closed 
and steam let into the mass of chopped up 
cane stalks. This has two effects. It not 
only softens the cane, rendering the juice 
more easily extractive, but it coagulates the 
vegetable albumen so that it will not flow off 
with the juice which escapes from the press 
into an inclined conductor, which leads it into 
a tub or receptacle under the press. As the 
juice collects in this tub, it is pumped up into 
atank. Below the latter is an oblong tub 
called a desiceator, in which there is a coil of 
steam pipe. Into this the juice is allowed to 
run from the tank, and steam is run through 
the pipes hot enough to boil it. This boiling 
is made more active at one end than the 
other, and the result is that a surface move- 
ment takes place toward the other end, where 
the froth containing the impurities, or scum, 
arising from the boiling, overflows and passes 
off into a receptacle. ‘This waste matter, it 
may be remarked, may be utilized to make 
vinegar. From the desiccator the juice is 
run into a filter, where it is strained through 
paper pulp, and from which it issues in a 
clarified condition. It is then pumped into 
another tank, and thence run through an 
evaporating apparatus, from which it duly 
issues in the form of syrup ready to be put 
aside to crystallize. 

The secret of the whole business, according 


too long a treatment under heat, by turning 
some of the cane sugar into glucose, lessens 
the production. The whole aim, therefore, 
of this process is to convert the cane juice 
into syrup as quickly as possible, and so suc- 
cessful is the process that in about an hour 
from the time the cane is first handled at the 
cutter the juice comes out converted into 
syrup. This rapidity is effected by making 
the process continuous ; there is no stopping 
nor waiting. ‘The chopped stalks go in at 
one end, and the syrup comes out at the 


Hor Prosprcrs.—The New York. Price 
Current says that recent advices from most of 
the interior markets tend to stimuiate a feel- 
ing of confidence on the part of receivers of 
hops, but still there is an absence of impor- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MAGAZINES. 

The most important paper in the North Ameri- 
can Review for November, is by the Rey. E. E. 
Hale, who, under the title of “Half-Time in 


asked. Exporters are making a few pur- 
chases here and there, but they bought most 
of their hops in the country. The shipments 
this week afford some encouragement, but 
the diversity of reports from abroad leaves 
some uncertainty as to the future movements 
of exporters. That England will want more 
of our hops ata price there can be no ques- 
tion, but with nearly all of the Pacific coast 
crop yet to be marketed and a considerable 
portion of the hops is still in growers’ hands, 
the large London houses are inclined to oper- 
ate very cautiously. There appears to be no 
increase in the demand from brewers, and 
dealers are less disposed to buy than they 
were last week. Altogether, the position is 
held firm, without much business, and stocks 
are accumulating. 


chanical methods of education now so much in 
vogue, which aim to turn out all the pupils after 
one and the same pattern. In another important 
article, Professor Gilliam discusses “The African 
Problem,” which the United States will have to 
solve before many years, and which will demand a 
wiser and more comprehensive statesmanship than 
has been given to the Negro question thus far since 
the adoption of the Constitution. The other arti- 
cles in this number are: “Woman as a Political 
Factor,” by Judge Robert C. Pitman; ‘Progress 
in Naval Armament,” by Hobart Pasha, who 
thinks the United States Government has been 
wise in not constructing a costly navy; ‘“Friend- 
ship in Ancient Poetry,” by Principal J. C. Shairp; 
“Herbert Spencer’s Latest Critic,” by Professor E. 
L. Youmans; “Over-Illustration,” by Charles T. 
Congdon, and ‘Restriction of the Suffrage,” by 
Wm. L. Scruggs. 

Harper's Magazine for November is a charming 
and attractive number. It opens with an excellent 
article on Columbia College in the City of New 
York, illustrated with a number of portraits of 
eminent men who have graduated at the College, 
or who have been its benefactors. Readers who 
are interested in botany will be amply rewarded 
by a perusal of Joseph Hatton’s article, “A Day 
with Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew,” and John 
Thorpe’s brief paper on “Chrysanthemums,” the 
former beautifully illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 
and the latter by William Hamilton Gibson. The 
other illustrated articles are “Norman Fisher 
Folk,” the conclusion of Rev. Treadwell Wal-, 
den’s account of Westminster Hall, an interest- 
ing biographical sketch of Sidney Smith, and Mr. 
E. P. Roe’s serial story. Dr. Francis Parkman, 
in a paper entitled “The Acadian Tragedy,” dis- 
pels some of the romance that, since the first pub- 
lication of Evangeline, has hung about the French 
settlers in Nova Scotia, who were removed by the 
British Government. In the department of fiction, 
Black’s “Judith Shakespeare” is concluded, and 
there are two excellent short stories. The Editori- 
al departments are, as usual, full of interesting and 
entertaining matter. 

The Atlantic Monthly for November is a more 





Tur Sournern Drovaur.— The Signal 
Service reports from Washington show that 
the present season, in the Southern States, is 
the dryest that has been known for at least 
twenty years. At Washington only a little 
over one inch of rain has fallen since the first 
of August. 
of rain, and it is believed at the signal office 
that rainy weather will not set in until some 
time next month. 
ble duration of the drought at least three full 
months. 
crops have been disastrous, but there was so 
much rain in May, June and July, that "wells 
have not run dry, and, while the graes roots 
have been killed, the trees have sufiered far, 
less than might have been expected. “Phe of 
ticers of the Signal Corps say that the drought 
extends all the way from Iennsylvania to the 
Gulf, and that they are daily in receipt of tele- | 
grams from Alabama, and other States, pray- | 
than usually solid and valuable number. The | ing for information as to when there is likely 
leading article, by Brooks Adams, entitled ‘The | tg be rain. 
Embryo of a Commonwealth” looks farther back ea en ee ee 
than the American revolution, and to much deeper 
causes than the tyranny of the ministers of George 
III, for the foundation of republican institutions in 
this country. Itis a little singular that three of 


There is no immediate prospect 


The consequences to all the small 








New Sirver Counrerrerr.—Major Me- | 


Ilrath, of the United States Secret Service in | 
Boston, has in his possession one of the finest | 





other, with no interruption at any stage of 
The syrup being produced is 
cooled and allowed to granulate, the subse- 


quent processes of drying and crystallizing | yiew of the problem than does Mr. J. B. Craighead 
the sugar being about the same as in the or- in the Popular Science Monthly, but like Professor 
dinary manufacture from the Southern cane. | Gilliam in the North American Review, considers 


The machine now in operation at the Fair has 
a capacity of about 20 tons daily. 
section of the country the yield of cane is 
from 10. to 20 tons to the acre, 
is worth to the sugar manufacturers about $3 


perton. The seed, of course, which is highly 


recommended as feed for cattle, and is said 


to be worth as much as eorn for this purpose, 
is regarded as a ‘‘by-product,” and is retained 
by the grower of the cane. The experiments 
now making, certainly appear to give promise 
that the growing of sorghum may very soon 


| become a profitable branch of New England | 


agriculture, and the manufacture of sugar 


may be one of her principal manufacturing | 


industries. 





THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA AGAIN. 

A special despatch to the Boston Journal 
of Wednesday, says that Professor Salmon of 
Chicago, of the new Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, is preparing his first report. He says 
that the new bureau can never hope to be 


give the bureau adequate powers to eradicate 


The ex- 


contagious diseases among animals. 


isting law gives the bureau no authority what- | 
ever upon that subject, all the previous pro- | 
visions of that character having been elimi- | 


nated from it as a necessary condition to se- 


curing the passage of the law. Prof. Salmon 


| says that the bureau has found, unfortunately, 


that contagious pleuro-pneumonia exists and 


is being rapidly spread through the fine herds | 
| of the West, where it had been supposed that 
bureau is | Politics,” 


But the 
Its only function is to 
The bureau has dis- 


it did not exist at all. 
powerless to check it. 
investigate and report. 


laws of the different States are not adequate 
There are a dozen | 


to cope with this disease. 
herds infected with contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the one State of Kentucky, two in 
Ohio and three in Illinois. 


sults of the transfer of one infected herd from | breezy account of shooting and fishing in the high- 


Maryland to those States. Professor Salmon 


does not think that there is any hope of eradi- 


In this | 


which | 


| permanently successful until Congress shall | 


| covered after the closest examination that the | 


They are the re- | Holiday in Scotland,” by Norman Pearson, is a 


the leading monthly magazines should in the same 
| month contain each an article on the future of the 
Negro race in America; the writer of the Atlantic 
| article, Mr. N.S. Shaler, takes a much less cheerful 


executed counterfeit silver dollars that has | 
yet appeared. There were two of them dis- 
covered at the sub-treasury, in this city, on 

Monday. 





other, and one weighed almost the standard 
They are of whitish color, dated 
1884, and have a fine, clear, and almost per- 


weight. 
| that this question offers to the United States one of 
| the greatest dangers that they will have to face in 





| fect ring. The white appearance soon wears 


the future, compared with which the militarism of 
| European governments, the wrongs of Ireland, and 
the spirit of communism abroad, are 
Other articles in this number are, “The Last Stand 
| of the Italian Bourbons,” by Langdon; “Crude 
| Science in Aryan Cults,” by Prof. E. P. Evans; 
“The Lakes of Upper Italy ;” “De Senectute,” by 
| F. Shelden; a delightful out-door sketch, entitled 
| “Grass: a Rumination,”—by Edith M. Thomas; | 
| “Malta,” by J. M. Hillyar; poems by J. G. Whit- 

tier and Paul Hamilton Hayne; and a collection of | 
sprightly essays in the Contributor's | 


| off, however, after a little using, and they ap- 
trivial, | pear like the genuine. The die is nearly per- 
| fect, and the size and thickness correspond to 
A 


| be easily duped unless one of them was close- 


the standard silver dollar. person would 


ring and 


| ly examined, both in weight, its 
general appearance, in comparison with a 
good one. 


| unusually 
| Club. 
Most readers of the Century, certainly all the 
older ones, will turn first to General Beauregard’s 
article describing the battle of Bull Run, and the | 
“Recollections of a Private,” a paper in which the 
same battle is described from a widely different 
point of view. “The Chinese Theatre” is an en- 
tertaining illustrated article, descriptive of Chinese 
dramatic entertainments as exhibited at San Fran- 
There are two illustrated art papers, one 
dealing with Mr. Elihu Vedder's drawings for the & Vase’ Came. 
“Song of Omar Khayyam,” and the other with | The*proposition of the Chicago Live Stock 
“The Sculptors of the Early Italian Renaissance.” | Exchange to place, wholly at their own ¢x- 
Col. Geo. E. Waring has an important and sensible | P€S¢, & herd of sound cattle with animals de- 
| paper on House Drainage; Mrs. James T. Fields clared to be infected with contagious pleuro- 
contributes some Recollections of Charles Reade, . : : 
accompanied by several letters never before pub- | been accepted by Governor Hamilton of Illi- 
lished; George Ticknor Curtis proposes a reform err. who has directed Dr. Paaren, State Ve- 
terinarian, to make arrangements for the ex- 


Weti.—Since the close of the 
Maine State fair the trustees have paid out 


$9000 in bills. 


Doinc 


The receipts of the fair were 
enough to pay all bills for the year 1884, in- 
cluding all improvements on the ground and 


about $2000 expended on the track, and leave 
There are various other 


a surplus of $2500. 


receipts to come in. 





. 


| 
cisco. 


in the method of electing the President of the . a : : 
Unit - om oe rs hi the “= ’ “ ~y ns | periment. There is no doubt that the refusal 
oe - an; oe SS A | of Dr. Salmon to accept the proposal and the | 
Phase of Social Science.” In fiction there are positive denial of the contagiousness of the 


| stories by Frank R. Stockton, Joel Chandler Harris | 
and T. A. Janvier, besides the beginning of a new 
| story by W. D. Howells, in which some of the 
| characters of “A Modern Instance” reappear. | 
“Topics of the Time” discusses ‘“‘Lawyers’ Morals,” | 
| “The Bible in the Sunday school,” “Bribery in 
and “False Issues.” “Open Letters’ 
| contains a letter from Mr. Cable, entitled “We of 
| the South,” and other short papers. In “Bric-a- | 
Brac” is the first of a series of socia] cartoons and | 
| & variety of light and humorous verse. 


disease by the Exchange, have caused many 
to doubt the correctness of the diagnoses 
made by the official authorities. This doubt 
has been strengthened by the leisurely spread 
of the malady, and the fact that in the West 
it seems to be confined exclusively to .Jer- 
| seys. 
been known and dreaded for years, it is ex- 
tremely contagious, spreading rapidly from 
herd to herd, unless the utmost precautions 
are observed. There it exhibits no prefer- 
ence for cattle of any breed or age; but at- 
tacks all indiscriminately. Here, even in the 
| absence of all precaution, it spreads so slow- 
ly that even in the Atlantic States it is con- 
fined to a few widely separated localities, al+ 
though its existence has been proclaimed for 
over half a dozen years. In view of the 
rious losses incurred by individuals and States 


Lippineott’s Magazine opens with a well-illus- 
| trated article by Edmund Kirke, giving the narra- 
| tive of a journey up the French Broad, and presents 
| a striking picture of this picturesque region. “A 


se- 
lands and the borderland during the “long vaca- | r 
tion.” The author of “Study and Stimulants” dis- | by the slaughtering and quarantining of ail- 


cusses the position of John Bright in relation to the | Ng animals; of the injury done our cattle 


cating the disease except by the co-operation | temperance movement. Catherine Hopley has a | tade with Europe by the reports of its preva- 


of Congress. 


Another correspondent of the Journal, | ter gives a gossipy account of “American Authors 
] £ gossip) 

however, says in the same number of that and Artists in Rome,” and Theodore Child describes | 

f the great bazaars of Paris. ‘The serials by Miss 


paper, that Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistician o 
the Department of Agriculture, who has just 
returned from Ohio, where he has been talk- 
ing with farmers and cattle breeders upon 
the subject of pleuro-pneumonia, says the dis- 
ease does not exist in that State, and that the 
affected herds further west are all composed 
of thoroughbred Jerseys, many of the animals 
having been imported and of great value. 
He thinks that the disease was carried West 
through Canada in several instances and that 
there was not a single authenticated case 


west of the Alleghanies previous to January | 


| last. Eventually, Mr. Dodge believes that 
it will be effectually stamped out and that the 
opposition to the law, which cropped out in 
the southwest, to some extent last winter, has 
departed. Now, he believes, the ranchmen 
and herders are more in favor of the bill than 
ever, 

It seems thus that there is a decided differ- 


as to the extent of the disease, the way by 
which it was conveyed to the West, and the 
eflicacy of the present law to arrest its pro- 
gress, points on which it would seem the most 
natural thing in the world that they should 
agree. Meanwhile reports of the appearance 
of the disease in new localities, or of new 
cases in the old places, are becoming very 
infrequent, and the excitement which existed | 





a few weeks ago among Western cattle-men 
on account of expected danger, has manifest- 
ly subsided to a great extent. 





THE FOREIGN APPLE TRADE. 

Shipments of apples to Europe are being 
made ona very liberal scale, Boston, New 
York and Montreal being the principal ex- 
porting points. Choice Baldwins, well as- 
sorted and well packed in good, clean tight 
barrels are in demand by exporters here, at a 
dollar and a half per barrel, but there is com- 
parative.y little fruit offering that will come 
up to these requirements, especially in the 
matter of packing. Most of the shipments 
are to England but considerable quantities 
are sent to other countries, some even to 
South America. Among last week's ship- 
ments from Boston, was one for Rio Janeiro, 
consisting of 2000 barrels of apples, and 25 
half barrels of pears, which are to be kept in 
good condition by the 1300 tons of ice that 
make up nearly the balance of the cargo of 
the vessel. The Tudor Ice Company former- 
ly sent the best of Baldwin apples from Bos- 
ton to Calcutta, where they retailed at more 
than a dime apiece. Now the ice used in 
that hot city is made there, and Boston apples 
do not put in an appearance. 

Last week Boston sent off 13,692 barrels, 
and the total .aipments from this port since 
the first of September, is 50,000 barrels. To- 
tal shipments from New York up to last week 
were 85,769 barrels, and from Montreal 12,- 
800 barrels, making a grand total for the sea- 
son of about 121,600 barrels. Latest cable 
news from Liverpool reports a good demand 
for prime quality, but prices are not yet high 
enough for a fair margin. Sales of Baldwins 
were made at 11 to 13 shillings, which, reck- 
oning 24 cents to a shilling, is equal to $2.64, 
and $3.12 in our money. Freight and other 
expenses are at least one dollar per barrel. 
The outside price would leave some profit, 
but shippers’ returns are generally made at 
the inside figure. It is hoped that the ship- 
ments now on the way will do better. 





| 





| 
| 
| 





| some conclusions that will certainly be very start- 





Nepraska has 250,000 acres planted in forest 
trees. 


| lence here, and of the alarm created amony 

| the stock-owning public, it is highly desirable | 
| that a decisive test should be made, as soon as 
possible, of the nature of the malady .— ural 
New Yorker. 


pleasant article on “Domestic Pets.”” Eugene Did- 


Ticker and the ‘‘Duchess,” some interesting short | 
stories, poems, and short papers and sketches, 
make up a number of varied interest and attractive- 
ness. 





Mae weakness and loss of power cured in thirty 
days. Book three letter stamps. World’s Dispen- 
sary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the Popular Science Monthly, Dr. W. A. 
Hammond discusses “The Relations between the 


e 
Tue Indians of California manufacture baskets 
- 

Mind and the Nervous System,’ and comes to | 


which are waterproof. They are made of a kind 
of willow that grows on the mountains about 80 
| miles east of Los Angeles, on the border of the 


ling to old-fashioned thinkers. “Drowning the | Colorado desert. The baskets are said to be light 
| and better than any tin, galvanized iron, or any 


lorrent in Vegetation,” is the title of a very read- | other kind of receptacle for water. They are ex- 

able article, recounting some of the mischief that | tensively used by Mexicans and old settlers, and | 
has ensued from the removal of forests from steep will last, with constant use, a dozen or more years. 
hill-cites, srd poirting out the natural remedy and ms : 
its epplications. Two thoughtful addresses deliv- Miscellancous Htems. 
ered at tLe recent meeting of the American Associa- _ ie i 
tion are given in full—*Pending Problems of As- | 





| 


tronomy,” by Professor C. A. Young, and “What | t te The a: pp ra Tallapoosa, has 
is Electricity ?”” by Professor John Trowbridge. been got to the top of the water again. 
F. A. Fernald has an excellent article on the Classi- te Unusually large quantities of ice are 


cal Education dispute. “The Oil Supply of the | reported in the North Atlantic. | 
World,” is the title of an article that is filled with 
valuable information on the sources and extent of 
the supply of mineral oil or petroleum. W. Mat- 
tieu Williams continues his excellent and instruc- 
tive series of Cooking articles; there are papers on 
“Chilian Volcanoes,” “Domestic Arts in Damara- 
land,” and “The Future of the Negro,” and the 
usual editorial variety, literary notices, etc. 


te There is a widespread drought in the 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf} 
States. 

t= The Bennett-Mackay cable was landed 
200 yards east of the Oriental Hotel at Coney 
Island on Saturday. 





te Serious charges of bribe taking have 
been preferred against James R. Davies, ex- 
}aminer of teas at the New York Custom 


House. 


The new volume of St. Nicholas opens wsth the 
November number, which gives ample promise 
that this favorite juvenile magazine will suffer no 
diminution in interest or in beauty during the 
coming year. Among the serials begun in the 
present number are the opening chapters of a new 
story by J. T. Trowbridge, an account by Edmund 
Alton of some of his experiences as a page in the 
U. S. Senate, a travel paper by Ffank R. Stockton, | 
and the first of a series of articles for boys, on 
mercantile and business habits and employments- 
Charles G. Leland gives decorators some hints as 
to the use of bands and nails in ornamental work. 
Miss Alcott has a story for girls, and H. H. 
Boyesen has one for boys, and there is the usual | 
excellent assortment of poems, short articles, pic- 
tures, etc. 


te Twelve buildings were burned at Edge- 
| field, S. C., on Saturday morning, the loss 
amounting to $100,000. 

te A fire on Plymouth street, Brooklyn, 
ou Sunday destroyed over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars* worth of property. 

te Several additional relics of the Jean- 
nette expedition have been picked up by Es- 
quimaux and sent to Copenhagen. 

tw Serious forest fires were reported in 
Southern New Jersey early in the present 
week, covering miles of territory. 

te The shut-down at Fall River occurred 
on Monday, when 1(),000 people were thrown 
out of employment. 

te Nathaniel B. Doe's house and barn at 
Washington, Me., were burned Monday, to- 
gether with the furniture, clothing and farm- 
ing tools. 

t= John Arnot, the millionaire banker of 
Elmira, N. Y., and Member of Congress, was 
seriously injured by a gas explosion at his 
bank, on Monday last. 





A DanGerous Kixp or Fopprr.—A re- 
cent dispatch from Beallsville, Ohio, says that 
for several days, cattle in that county had 
been attacked with a mysterious disease, 
which rapidly proved fatal, and seemed to be 
confined exclusively to milch cows. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of cattle had died be- 
fore the cause of the disease was discovered, 
but it was at length made evident that sorg- 
hum leaves were at the bottom of the whole 
trouble. A dairyman owning seventeen val- 
uable Jersey and Shorthorn animals, fed them 
one morning with dried sorghum leaves, and 
in an hour, fifteen of them were dead. The 
shortness of hay and fodder crops in that sec- 
tion on account of the drought, had induced 
the farmers to try the experiment of curing 
the leaves of the sorghum, of which many of 
them had raised quite large crops, to bridge 
over a few weeks with their milch cattle. We 
do not remember ever to have seen any warn- 
ing against the use of sorghum leaves as fod- 
der, or to have heard any suggestion that they 
might be hurtful to stock. If they are dan- 
gerous, it is well that the fact should be wide- 
ly known, especially as the cultivation of 
sorghum promises to become an important 
and widely extended branch of agriculture. 
If any of our subscribers have had any expe- 
rience in feeding cattle upon sorghum leaves, 
we should be happy to hear from them, es- 
pecially if their experience should go to show 
that the Ohio folks have made a mistake in Thnnedan the Leth tust om. 

; : ir | on inst., cov 
— martes arommerebor erm deerme dese’ Poem yy 8 ak ae yg oa bo ype 9 

> some places. 

te A defalcation of about $200,000 has 
been discovered in Chicago. John A. Atkin- 
son, son of the junior member of a large hog 

ing concern, is with the crime. 
in stocks led to his downfall. 


te Thirty-five buildings, comprising about 
two-thirds of the town of Barnesville, Ga., 
were destroyed by fire on Friday, the prop- 
erty loss reaching $150,000. 


te Two men were badly injured by an ex- 

losion at the naptha house of the Pacific 

ills, Lawrence. ‘The windows in that side 
of the big mill were shattered. 


te Two hundred citizens of Columbus, 
Ohio, have been fined for profanity in the 
public streets. One man has caused the ar- 
rests. 


te On Friday, 17th inst., all the farm 
buildings except one barn of Hon. J. O. 
Keyes, near North Jay, Me., were burned, 
with their contents. 

t= Thirty-three petitions for a law prohib- 
iting the sale of oleomargarine, or any form 
of adulterated butter, have been presented to 
the Legislature of Vermont, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


te The cranberry meadows in Atlantic 
county, N. J., have been swept by fire this 
week, and the loss wili be very heavy, the 
ground itself being in many cases completely 
turned to ashes. 


t= The first snow of the season in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont fell 





Economy 18 WeaLtH.—No woman really 
. unless she uses the Diamond 


Bren rE 
Wells. Bic Con Burlington, VE 








in this city on Tuesday. 


Hall, Cambridge's Hotel an 
village of Frankford, Ont., 


s. *” : t 
chedls,” ans vigesens prows tant demand at the moment, and holders are | Tyesday. 

against the cramming and forcing system which : P wv eo in Pawtucket 
our schools have fallen into, and the rigid, me- unable to do much business at the prices | gg> There was a $100,000 fire in Faw 


This will make the proba-+ 


armed men. 


| members of the party opened fire, which the 


One was lighter in color than the | 


pneumonia, to test its contagiousness, has | 


In European countries, where it has | 


| Cocoanuta, ea 


The first annual meeting of the ae 
England Meteorological Association was 





»h office, Orange 
10 stores in the 
were burned on 


re The postoflice, telegra 


R. 1., Tuesday afternoon, the principal ia 
age occurring in the planing-mill of J. bail f 
Cottrell, whose loss 1s estimated at between | j 
$50,000 and $75,000. 

te The house of Lewis Libbey, at Fitz- 
william Depot, N. H., was struck by lightning 
on the 18th inst., and two children were se- 
verely injured. 

te Postmaster-General Hatton and Senor 
Romero, the Mexican Minister, have conclud- 
ed a postal convention providing for tee 
change of mail matter between the L nite 
States and Mexico, at domestic rates of post- 
age. 

te A very serious fire occurred Monday in 
Carthage, N. Y., and before it could be 
checked it had destroyed about 200 buildings, 
including three churches, school buildings, 
opera house, and other public buildings. ‘The 
loss is estimated at about $1,000,000. 

t@ Within a few days twenty sheep have 
been killed in Clifton, Maine, by bears, and a 
bear was lately seen crossing the public road. 
All the old bear hunters, of whom Clifton bas 
not a few, have traps out, but thus far the 
bears seem to prefer sheep to traps. 


te The farm buildings of Chas. RK. Swain, 
near Meredith Centre, N. H., were burned 
last Sunday night, together with all the house- 
hold furniture, farm utensils, hay, grain and 
two hogs. The inmates barely escaped with 
their lives. 

te By the breaking of a dam last Monday, 
the streets of Ansonia, Ct. were flooded and all 
movable articles swept into the Naugatuck 
river. At one time the water was four feet 
deep on the main street. Nobody was hurt. 
The mills will have to shut down. 


te The woolen mills at South Berwick, 
Me., have shut down from lack of water 
power. livers, streams and wells are very 
low, and farmers are driving their cattle long 
distances for water. If there is not rain soon 
mills depending upon water power must run 
on short time. 


t# The coach which left Helena, Mont., 
Monday for Boulder was stopped by five 
As soon as the robbers ordered 
a halt, Sheriff Cameron and several other 
desperadoes returned. Charley Warfield, one 
of the robbers, was shot dead, and the others 
took to the mountains. 


te Persons wishing to exhibit in the Wo- 
man’s Department at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition are requested by the managers to send 
notice of their intention, stating the nature of 
the goods to be sent, with the size and prob- 
able weight of the packages, to the Bureau of 


———— 
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FAMILY NEWSPAPEI 


ice Eastern stock are quoted higher. | 
Sorthern rose at 634a55c, Houlton rose 55a58c, 
48a50¢; Hebrons b5e W bush 


good supply, and prices rule low. 
1 50@1 75 ¥ bbl; 
S00 # bush; turnips 30@40c # bush 


100; marrow squa } 
Hubbard do 75ca@#1 ¥ bbl; lettuce ~~ ¥ doz.; carrots 


sweet apples at $1 25; ; . 
350 ¥ bt. (jJuinces are selling at $546 # bbl. 
berries at $849 ¥ bbl 
cape. 


a shade higher; receipts, 


1 prices are even uoted : 
howevets are more liberal, and the market will soon be 


a 1 75al 85 # bush; choice small hand-picked do at 


$190a205 ¥ bush; 
hand-pic 
do 
pea $1 jor 75 # bush; 
@2 20, ane 

$2 602 75 ¥ bush. 


‘ked. We quote large hand-picked pea beans 


choice screened do $1 50@1 70; 
ked medium $1 854190, and choice screened 
German medium beans $1 6041 75; do 
old-fashioned yellow-eyes #2 10 
improved do $2 2542 30, and red kidneys at 


$1 60q1 65, 


are in good demand, and 
We quote 
white 
Sweet mee are = 
2 504% : a sof vegetables are in | 
ng ot Someny ae fH , We nate onions at | 
beets 25430c ¥ bush; tomatoes 25@ 
; cabbages $243 ¥ 
sh 40a50c ¥ bbl; turban $1 ¥ bbl; 


Vegetables.—Potatoes 








we # bush; Lima beans $1a@125 # bush; cauliflower 
500@$1 50 ¥ doz.; celery 75ca$l ¥ dozen. ' | 
.—Apples continue in plentiful supply; gooc 
pales at greenings are selling at $l 25a 1 50; 
and fancy Gravensteing at $34 
Cran- 
for country, and llal2 for 
Concord selling at 54 


Grapes are in_ full supply, 
Chestnuts are scarce 








SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1884. 


Beans.—The firm tone noticed last week continues, | Cheese firm; 


| Oats steady at 25] @25hc. 
| 59450\c. Pork in good demand at $15 75416. 


| strong; No 1 Milwaukee 71 lc. 











Women’s Department, No 5 Park street, 
Boston. | 


| §¢° The owl train on the Boston & Albany 


| Road, which left Albany at 8.40 ran off the 
| track last Friday night at Kinderhook, N. Y., 
the locomotive pitching down an embankment. 
The engineer and firemam were injured, the 
former so severely that he died next day. 
| The disaster was the work of train wreckers 
| who had placed obstructions upon the track, 


and misplaced several rails. 


te On Thursday of last week some Italian 
laborers employed on the Wellesley Water 
Works seized the contractor, Cornelius F. 
| Dacey, while on board a Boston and Albany 
| train, and gave him a pretty rough handling, 
| stabbing him and otherwise maltreating him. | 
| He was taken a prisoner, and held for several 
| hours, being finally rescued by a detachment | 
| of Boston police, who surprised the rioters 
|} and captured about 70 of them. The cause 
| of the trouble was that the men could not get 
| their pay for their labor. 
| te The lumber mills at Ottawa are likely 
| to down about the end of the month. 
| Prominent lumbermen there state that for the 
upper grades of lumber the prices will be 
about the same as last year. The lower 
grades have fallen slightly, and the lumber- 
men have been obliged to make some conces- 
sions to buyers. The trade was very dull all 
summer, in some particulars it was a failure 
The cut will be about the same as last year. 
The lumbermen are not sending so many men 
to the shanties this winter, and the number of 
logs turned out will not be so large as during 
the past few years. 


] 
ceiose 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
Pdtatable as Milk, and Be Stomachs 
| Dr. J. W. Compron, of Evansville, Ind., says 
| “I have prescribed Scott’s Emulsion largely. I find 
it very palatable and borne well by delicate stom- 
achs, even children take it readily, and it is very 


rne by Delicate 








useful as a cough remedy.” 


The Markets. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 22, 1884. 





[Corrected weekly by H1iLTon & WoopWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, } 
Poultry and Game; H. Binp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JONES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


-5@. 8.Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 


| 
Butter, ¥ th— Cheese, ¥ th. .15 @. 20 | 
Lump, ...25 @. 50 Sage, 2 016 @. 20 | 
Creamery, . .30 @. 35 | Brie,each,. .. @. 30 } 
Prime tub,. .25 @. 28 | Neufchatel.ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .20 @. 24 | Eggs,#@ doz. .26 @. 30 | 
common, .«.18 @. 20 | Cape, ....30 @. 35 
Fruits and Berries. | 
Apples—¥ pk .30 @. 50 Grapes, ¥h..12 @. 15 

Cranberries, qt 15 @. 17 Lemons, # doz 10 @. 20 
| 
| 






6c, and Catawbas at 7@8c ¥ b. } store : 
at #445 ¥ bushel BUSTOS LIVE STOCK MAREDE, | ne" Mian tek Bay an ne 
Fresh Meats.—In fresh meats the demand has At Brighton and Watertown. ek oe oases. wogees- y Ma7rSe em 
been satisfactory, and prices are fairly steady for good < 
beef and lambs. Mution —— etal? & for BY GEO. J. FOX. GENERAL ReEMARKS.—The nnn tS prese 
»searce. We quote heavy beef at l2q@ityec @ TOF ™ ‘ludi oe : en much the same appearance as last week, w g 
hind quarters, and 7ha8e for fore do, with lighter For the week including Wednesday, Oct. 22, 1884. to large quantities of ordinary grade of cattle. | 
stock at 8@lle, and 5a@7c ¥ bh; choice — lambs 84 | Amount of stock at market _ grade cattle fill in a place, and butchers can } 
9c: common to good 44a7¢ # tb; choice heavy Brighton 7 Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. | few each week, but for the past few weeks such k 
mutton 64@7¢; light 3a6c; Eastern veal, choice 9a10c; | This week,. .. . 2,49 13,962 445 23,8506 © 447 | of stock has rather predominated, and | 
common to good 6a3c,; Worcester 10@11\c. Last week... . .2,512 12,609 384 1 4 510 | not find a place for it all; their bids wer a 
j . P » One y’r ago, Oct. 24, 2.621 9,440 22,941 32 | such as sent the cold chills over the drovers 
Poultry.—There is rather more demand for dress , » #021 , ’ uch 3 I 
ou y. . ; = -rial change Horses, . 22+. 306 a pleasant sensation. From prices obtains 
ed poultry, but prices remain without material change. S ees inlae than thane Gone pitiiey of croak 
¢ P " 29 79%0* © . 7 . -o > EP UE . _ y J a 4 ‘Tre ple of stocks 
We quote choice young turkeys at 22.42% ieee metre, | CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. | Serhed. There wes no @itiouity ta cclline aes 
* s+ ey + Pe sate ris a ‘ ‘ . mn nm 
good 17@21c; fancy 21 gee Bi dogg ni hy 5a@17 ¥ : Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | oxen and steers, or anything that was fat. 1 
een ducks 18@20c # th; green geese 15417 ¥ bb; - ~ om 
gre hia squabs $2 50@2 75 # doz.; partridges 20 Maine .....500 582/Rhodelsland .— — | market corresponds very nearly with the cat 
I Pm Ip ager te? 2542 iwdees * New Hampshire 300 1,592 | Western . . . 1,148 6,000 | probable that the farmers are keeping back thi 
q@dsc each; quae sche ei was Vermont ...291 2,916| Camada.... 141 1,616 | flocks, with a prospect of better prices later in ¢ 
Hay and Straw.—There is a fuir demand for Massachusetts . 100 Provinces, — 406 | son. Hogs are offin price jc per %, and onl 
choice hay and some fancy cars have sold above quo- | New York ... 15 851 — ——/| that are fat will sell at 7@7je dressed weight. \ 
tations. We =~ choice — ging bo Total «eee eee eves oo oo + 2405 13,062 | calves at firm and steady rates. Milcl we are 
fancy higher; medium to good hay $loa's, Baste ie ae ™ —— " : ood supply with a fair demand. Poultry arrives fr 
flue "gi3.0 16; poor $11@15; damaged #6410; Eastern CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. y and on neler rates ! 
swale en oy Rye straw, choice $15 @i9 50; oat alee Cuttie. Show. ~— Cuttie. Ke 4 é 
straw $9410 ¥ ton. Pitchburg .. 405 2,207 castern . . « . 5 , 189 <a Rene w ~_— 
imenailas = | Lowell ... 338 4,566/ Boston & Maine — - CATTLE MARKETS. 
Bos. & Albany1,066 6,000| On foot& boats 50 — Chicago, (ct. 20, 1884.—Ho 
“ -—~ ’ « 0, | ee market weak 
BOSTON WHOLESA LE PRICES, N. at 4} kK. - ie 2.408 13,062 mixed packing grades, 84 6044 90; heavy packing i i 
eeorereeee eee es 0 6 24 18, shipping, $545.45; light bacon grades, #4 5045 05 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. Spey ge ay OR 
toe we 7 > poor to fancy shipping, 4680; through 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 22, 1884. Maine— Texan _~ . . ‘ 
Ss, 8 ! » Shee varket steady; fancy 
Beeswax. Cast Iron, ee 6. = Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals_ | lambs, $5; poor to choice she ep, $2 7544 25 
Yellow, ¥ B, .30@. S bmp ng 20. 2h E. A. ae nae 2° . bez Pn ay + “ee snarteet 10x gel ough posting 
Vhite. ° e - saul a Ss. H.W we eevee 2 . oy }» HEAVY PACKING and shipping, 
White, VB + 406 Folded newsp sh g. 1} ae - Whore 4 3 | 2540; light bacon grades, #4 5045 10; skips and gras 
ao Manito recy BSS. tl Dp. P. Burton. ..... $2 sers, $4) D045 i Cattle—export grades firm and 
Cannel, ¥ ton 1000 @16 00 |Manillarope® B3 @. 3 P. W. Thompson & Son 41 | scarce 86 6047 30; good to choice shipping, &5 % 
Anthracite, # 2000 tbs— Soft woolrags 44@. 5 | ;H. Fo Pp . 10 | a6 SO; mmon to fair, $4254580; range catth 
retail, . . .500 @ 550 |Oldcarpets,&c.b4 @. 5 | F. + roe idge a ‘ b v7 | stendy Texan cows, $2 004% 30 steers, $3 
cargo, . . .475 @ 500 | Waste woolens, & l@. 4 Ww H Webster 4 | 4420. Sheep—market for best steady at 85 7544 5 
Coffee. Petroleum. | Sonn ine... . 6 interior to fair, sheep, $2 5043 75 
Mocha, ¥ i . .18 @. 20 |Crude ...-. 5G. 6 | Weiler & Libby eevee 122 | 
Java, .....12@. 21 |Refined ....6)@. 6) W.J. Knights ....- Pe 2 | BUsTON WOOL MARKET. 
Maracaibo, ..@.94114] do.cases ..10 @. 10} | Libby & Son... os 65 45 
Rio, «+225 e9 @e do. hightest .8 @. 9 | B. W.Harriman.... 10 Boston, October 20, 1884. 
Cotton. Naptha ....10@. 11 | Wells & Richardson . , 26 The tor f the market is dull, and the tendeney is 
: . Produce. Glines & Weston... - 76 to lower prices hough 4 material change has 
Upland. Gulf. . ins < eataa advan e. 
Ordinary,. . Png. 9}|Apples,bbl. . 100 @ 350 How Mampehire— bw wy . ha sein aidiagen. pty os pote — 
Middling, .. .9)@. 10)| dried, ¥ tb ..3@. 5 | C.Philbrook......- 24 | eaanutacture me. : Fag eB cle gee —e 
Fair, ... . .10j@. 114] sliced, 9B. .4@. 7 | J.O. Sanborn... .- 2 6 Dt chess ale a8. Be een be my pros hag a 2 
¢ evaporated, 7@. 9% | Geo. Harris «1.65. 12 1 | been quite free purchasers | os sment. t 
Domestic 8. Butter, ¥ b— ee Meee. che 5 2 k 100 4 a a 225 ft wp ' _ er + comms ~~ pa t t 
gsm ont wrt Creameries .25 @. 32 | Dow & Moulton .... 6 25 =e =: cnet mashet Gr came neue ¢ tes or akan 
eavyi4..+8@- 8]] prmVt.&N.Y.25 @. 27 | M. Pike ries atae > “Ae 4 St | coat welsen anew ion aaa ae tive dull 
Mediuin 4-4. - hg - 7 fair to good .20 @. 23 | J.B. Gordon. ...6+ il4 St cena 7 < os mam ; en see a . 
Drills, brown. .8;@. 9% common ,..14@. 16 | J.C. Marshall ...«s-s 10 Ore Pelee cane) de eg cag ths ey wrmae 
Print cloths ..2;@- 31° Western. ..16@. 22 | J. Y. Keazer.....- “ean ) yey ene, Gens eee 
Cotton Flannels 73. 17, bakers’ ...10@. 14 | I. B. Sargent. ..... s 18 150 6 lee Th hod ot Sp bay ~~ y Ace 
4 “Y ta ere S aiso nore oO tas coe Vi 
Prints, fancy ..5 @. 6} ge A bushel— | H.C. Osborn... « 10 ‘eoet tae aa for at present prices, witt 
¥ > Smalland ex1 40 @ 2 05 i. E. Wi tacos 3 Me Ante angen a ~ akg pm 
Coa PP aes Yellow apes 2 10 4 230 | Aidrich & Johnson een 30 120 41 oe oe a a 
Geor es . .450 @ 475 Mediums ~ 1 60 g 190 | H. A. Wilcox 2.2 +e 5 1 182 9 | Domestic combing and delaine ar: 
Dry Bonk -250 @ 275 Red Kidneys2 60 @ 275 J.8S. Fry... see eee re le The demand is not urgent, and holder 
Nova Scotia3 75 @ 400 Cheese, ¥ ie 91 » Breck & Wood. ...- “- 20 | about selling except at full current r 
N. Foundl’d.. @. + sere i i216 2 = } T. go a ling .='s lt gs | Ohio and Michigan fleeces have be« 
ake 225 @ 2 5 air to good . 4 ~ | T.J.Courser. +s. eo « Jo b ices are barely sust d. and 
Haddock’ 1.173 ¢200| farmdairy ..7@. 10 | J’M. Bean. 22022. 12 Peg tng Da oe 
Pollock ...175 @ 250 skim oes 0 oe O>. © J. Curtis. se ee eee ” Pennsylvania XX fleeces are sti 
Mackerel— Cranber’s, bbl 8 00 @1200 | Vermont— wasde 
i No 1, ¥ bbI15 00 @25 00 Eggs, @ doz. .21 @. 26 4. C. Kibl 19 Unwashed wools continue in fa 
No.2’. . 1000 1200 Gesone, © bet 150@175 | 2 hd arg ce ees 1 - udt of nesien teeters tee heen 
To. 3 a a 800 otatoes— e+e ee ee ‘ 4 ve , Sneed: and ie Tens Gel eaten of 
No. 3 ons 0 ¥ bush ....45 @ 58 H. V. Whipple... ++ 5 x 153 12 mee hig Le Texas fall nothing 
a ve iia Sweet. bbl 250 @ 300 | J. H. Thomas..... 3 '0U } “Th a cone 
Salmon— S ws . oa Ss . s 45 6 1¢ movement in California wool 
. ‘ ‘ Poultry, #@h. .12 @. 25 | Britton & Savage ... 
No. 1,# bbl 12 00 @13 00 : id G. W. Br ll Mu 19 1 5 | importance There have been some 
Pickles, ¥ bbl— I. . browne eee ot) ’ ce - . : 
Herring— ms : sacs sac 2 gees 1 C. By BUG as a0. v0 1 6 s4 6 Northern spring. There is no demand 
Scaled, ¥ box 12 @. 16 medium aizoo0 | A. B. Edwards... - 38 23 195 2 | and late advices from San Francisco rey 
Plokled, bbl 200 @ 2.50 fine o° . . 16.00 a7 00 Woodward & Howe . . 214 ‘+ = pte cay map “ot ponte. sony 
Flour and Meal mixed..... @1400 | H.N.Jenne...--- Pe | _ pepe sa cel ed woot oe a = - 
" bs _— Y ‘ | E. C. Rowell . eee 08 Sales OF The week Only 152,500 bs t es 
Western sup - 250 4g 3 00 Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. % ‘2. eee «40 26 6 2 108 been sold at 35c, and ve ry good Western supe 
Common ext . 300 @ 350 Provisions. | Taylor & Harpin... . 10 8 65 gi’ : 
Minnesota . .425 @ 600 | Reef, Mess— DP Tr: ole 21 75 here continues to be a fair demand for A 
Patents .. .525 @ 600 West. mess 1100 @1200 | N. K. Campbell .... ) 125 6 | und stocks of this description are becomiug 
Roller Flour. 450 @ 5 00 West. ext . 1200 @1250 | Gilfillen & Blanchard. . 6 2 v7 3 | duced. Cape wool is quiet with small sales. | 
St.Louis. . .450@500 | plate, , .1250 @1400 | J.M. Dyer... eee 21 pet wools nothing of any consequence has t 
Ohio&Indiana 4 50 @ 475 Pork, prime . 15 00 @1550 | A. Williamson... +. 14 a 6 20 | Sales of the week have been as follows 
Michigan . .400@ 479 | Mess , . 1700 @1750 | M.P: Whalen ..... 115 Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The sales i 
Winter w’t 2ds3 00 @ 325 | Clear, , 1850 @1950 | G. W. Bragg... . + 1 yz 1 | 75,000 ths XX and above at 36e; 100,000 ths XX aud X) 
Oat Meal ..#75@60 | Backs, . .1950 g2000 | F.S. Kimball.,... 28 9 240 3% | and above at 34@36c; 39,700 ths XX and above at 
Rye Flour , 350 @ #2 Lard, tee, ¥ b .S}@. 9 | L. W. Tinker... 220 1 10 77 7 | 10,000 ths X and XX at 33434c; 35,000 ths XX 
Corn Meal . .275 @ 255 caddies, #  .94@. 10 | Hall & Seaver ..... 21 14 270 4 | 44,000 A a 600 the x at 3i4e : 30,000 the X 
Fruit. Hams, smoked 13,4. 14 M.G. Flanders. ... 18 13 150 7 | S5aCs 10,0 bs A at dc, 2000 ths A at 32) 
Al 1 Hogs, dressed .71@. 74 | W. Ricker... 066 8 X at Sa34e; and 1600 ths No | at Ste # ft 
Almonds— ‘ | S. Bailey 21 Michigan Fleeces—The sales include 5000 ths X 
Soft shell . +13 a 16 Salt—¥ hhd. 4 } wns ig er ae ee = about 3)c; 54,800 ths X at 30c; 10,000 ths N 
Citron + + + +31 G+ 8 | Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 | §'S. Hastings... .. = 14 41. -175~— 14 | and 1500 ths No 1 at 33c ¥ Bb. 
Currants ...-6@4 ? \Liverpool . .100@115 | h Other Fleeces—The sales include 239,500 ths 
Dates ¥ bh. -t@- 4 bag, fine . .150 @ 250 | Massachusetts— _ | grades and qualities at a wide range of prices 
Pea Nuts ..++ 5@. 12 Seed. J.8.Henry. «+ eee-s 2 33 47 Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales 
Figs, drums ee 4 4 os Corrected by Schlegel é | R. Worthen ..s«s2s-s 8 25,000 the tine Onio delaine at 36) @38e; 12,500 t 
sayer ses S-«* Fottl |. DB. Bleme «2200 8 9 delaine at 37c; 10,000 ths combing at 36a37c; 4000 1 
Lemons,¥ box 6.00 @ 7 00 otter. Scatte 50 ane deled o aelke” 94 : 
an me F502 600 |Clover, red . .11h@. 124 | Sea ering «sees ee ‘ ine delaine at 3€j¢; 10,000 ths medium combing a 
ranges, DOX ow ¢ ' white Dutch B30 @. 35 | . 1000 Ibs une combing at 35c; 1500 ths tine dela 
Raisins, layer 250 @ 2 90 Alsike :. 25 New York— | private terms; 6000 ths Kentucky one-quarter t 
» 2 9% | # 8 pe eee @ . | 
Loose Muse 259 @ 260 Grass, ¥ bush— O. 8. Robinson eeeee 4 108 26jc; 500 ths heavy delaine at 204c; and 4000 ft 
Grain. Herds ...175 @190 | W. Fisher ..-«e-ee-e we washed combing on private terms 
Corn, ¥ 56 bhs— Hungarian .. @ 125 .- se eee 50 ‘ 4 xas Wool—The sales include 500 ths at 14 
Yellow .60@. 70] Millet..... @12 | E-Smith...... vs ~ Vb. 
No. 1 mixed. 66 @. ¢ | Red Top,bag2 50 @ 300 | D. Fisher ...s++-s ° 1] lit 4 Crritory Wool The sale * include 06,000 tt 
No.2 mixed. . @. . | Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 Western— he 4 ~ nett bs at = . <= 10,000 Ibs y he } 
Ungraded . .58 @. 60 Lawn ...300 @ 400 athaway & Jackson . RY me ee SS EC, OWS Beat 1OG1/C, WO Be cart 
Steamer ,.61@. 65] R.I. Bent... @ 300 | aes S “Seager 36 «1600 ise; and 40,000 ths Montana on private terms 
Oats, .. 2. .32 8. 39 Ky. Blue ... @ 3 00 Hollis & Co... ..c 3600 awe Weel rhe sales include 2100 ths at 25 
Wheat ... .80@. 3 Osceesd 2 2 3 3 S = | J.F. Steteom. . 2.2.0 oe | Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleeces—T 
Rye ae O'S bd S- od Buckwhe at, bu a = E.H. Eames... ss od include 20,000 the at 2 10.000 ths at 2 
Barley...» .70 @. 92 | Barley, # bush @125 | Farrell & McFlynn.. . 4 | No 2 at 26c; 600 ths at 26c: ) the 
Shorts, ¥ ton 16 00 @17 00 | Rye, spring, bush @ 100 | & Parrell .. 2... 600 oe ee ee oe ees mo 
Fine Feed. . 1900 @z1 00 | Wheat, spring 930 | ianwe ..... 200 ibs fine at 20c; 7000 ths at 214 s fin 
Middlings . .21 00 @22 00 | Flax Seed . .250 @ 3 00 ¢ c a azie; 2000 ths No 2 medium s 17 
Cotton Seed Meal— Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 anace— | 000 ths at 13a lve; 17,000 tbs fine at 1d}¢ 9 oO Ibs at Is 
Wowt..++- @170 Calcutta, .180 @185 | A.N. Monroe ....6. 30 700 ths burrs 20c; 700 ths dead at 2ic; 15,000 ft ‘ 
¥ ton. . . 2800 @3000 |Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 00 Hathaway & Jackson. 111 } dium at Reet beh 65,000 ths fine at 2c; 20,000 ths at 24 
nN b Mustard Seed . -8@. 10 | B.S. Hastings ..... 100 | ie blac 1 . . 75,000 ths on private terms 
ay—¥ 2000 bs. . ra BOS ree 600 alifornia Woo 1e sales include 125,000 the spring 
; . > ¢ Spices. ~ . 206 at 20@25c; and 38,000 tbs spring at bic # b&b ‘ 
East.& North.12 00 @19 00 * ? - Howes wcevsecce 2 é I g 
At City Scales—retail. a eS ee its ° . G. Mees ak wc os 520 Pulled tee The sales include 8000 ths A super at 
. loves “ 9 35c; 55,600 tbs super at 254@35c; 15,000 ths super at 
Country Hay— oneal 4 Provinces— ‘2 a, ae I 
apg” 20 0 Ginger .... 84@. 1l : : 1200 ths super at 35c; 1000 ths X at Sic; and 40,000 ths 
Straw 100 te S00 3 178 ace . 22 +33 @. 36 E. A. Hollis «esecce 405 California on private terms 
na ey Nutmegs ...47 @. 50 mar , ; Scoured Wool—The saies include 28,000 ths at 25 
Hides and Skins. Pepper 144@. 15 FOREIGN TRADE.—The English market is again | 4),. 12,000 the at 40842\c: 10,000 Bx at 35a40c: 5000 t 
Calcut ieee WO PP eens ee depressed with cattle, and at Liverpool prices have de at 30450c: 13.000 & <p oh aoe Septoy dyed 
‘Slug a : 12h 13 Starch. clined }d, or at 6j47d, but it will not probably remain | 16 909 ths at 36.4 400 ’ 3000 tb- at 3343 1500 th at 4 
| Dead — Tilney 101 Wheat, #?& ..64@. 7 at these figures only until the market is relieved by | ang sooo ths at da Bog 2 bs at S3a35c;, 2500 ths u 
B pee green os Oe on Corn, ¥b ...3@. 5 large receipts. Nearly one-half of this week’s depar Tub Washe a "Nolis ‘hk — r include 90 
| a area, dry 23}¢. Se | Potato, # 4i@. 4°) tures are for Glasgow. Steamboats from this port | Re try By oe 
Rio Grande 22 « a) otato, oo 6 236 tub washed at 25c; 200 ths tub washed at 26« $1,000 
| Seo re oeee @e @ - have handled 775 cattle, and 2089 sheep. The cattle . ro . , 
Western, dry .16@. 18 Sugar. . ' : ths Noils at 274a33c; 1800 ths bucks at I7he; 2500 
Ww — =. 10 are by A. N. Monroe, on the Steamer Stockholm City. | pucks at 15¢; 2000 fhe bucks at 10c: 600 ft Sage 
G ae 8 = =: 50 Cuba Muscovado— ., | Steamer Venetian for Liverpool with 240 cattle by A. | and 50,400 the sund ‘slag 10 ~ he » b. be COtts at 
joat skins. . .25 @. 60 Fair to g’dref 6 @- 5) |) N. Monroe; 100do by J. O’Brine; steamer Walden. | ° Foreias Ww ae Th oo KEM e = 100 t 
Honey. Prime refining 5}@- 5% | sian for Glasgow 57 cattle by A. N. Monroe; 60 do by at 37¢ Scab te . $n Aagllmrg lude 60,000 hs Au 
er ee ye -558- %f | J. O' Brine; 56 do by J. A. Hathaway; steamer Nes tralia py mane ry oj rte tu ~ , my oot hs A “ 
aaah : Refined, cube .. @- 6% | torian for Glasgow &7 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 115 Se aeken, Gee TREE RM auc, Sow Be 
Box, 7h ..16 4. 2 Powdered... @- 6 do by A. Monroe; 60 do by J ’ Brine. ; ee a aland; 000 ths | ape , and 105,000 ths Mediter 
Strained, #16 @. 25 | Granulated .. @. 64 Horses.—The receipts ure still liberal and a fair de. | "8! C4rpet on private terms.—Shipping List 
Hops. Coffee crush 439- 6% | mand is noticed with sales mostly from $160 to $300. | af 
‘ : » ‘ep 
1884,. 4.22216 @. 2 Tallow. NORTHERN CATTLE. FISH MARKET. 
Leather. Rendered, VB .6;@. 64 3 a Gloucester, Oct. 20, 1884.—The trade in fish of 
Sole, B. Ayres. 23 @. 25 | Grease oo + + -416- 5 PRICES ON 100 ths. DRESSED WEIGHT. kinds continues active at the ve low prices now | 
Common . .22@. 2 7 Teas. + ang hepa Phy @ 950 ene -—_. - $5 00 @6 00 vailing, and large quantMes of prepared and wh 
NE a tae ohi, ih . ip on ~ . air to good7 00 @ 7 50 | iird quality. 400 @450 | fish of all kinds are being shipped daily to the tra 
Upper, in rough— : |Guapowder,# 20 °: ro Few pairs premium bullocks .... .$——@10 00 | all overthe country. The trade in mackerel is cou 
¥ » 97 , a . murat ly good at very lo wrices, so lo ial 
Hemlock , -21@. << |Imperial ...20@. 4 Union Market, Wutertown, Tuesday, Oct. 27.— Or the fe Tone at bese. Sea jf Bory b.. . : 
_Oak . ee oe etd Ge | Hyson oc ee el? @. Dealers were not this week at all enthusiastic at the risks of pursuing the y Ba tes “t tl ie os _ a + 
Calf skins, ¥ h— .. | Young Hyson .18 @. 35 | turn the market has taken on cattle. The most we | yo9 Not withate —~ . Me 07+: Bo Magee 
Rough. . 2@. 52] : 2 } . that » mas ° * year otwithstanding the large aggregate cat: 
sOug eo 0% & Hyson Skin . .10 @. 25 | could learn was that the market had degenerated from | jyackerel. the | usindes as 6 Whole kk " , ate 
Finished . .60 @. 85 | Souchong » » » 18 @. 55 | bad to worse on common to fair kind of cattle. The | },), . yt eo Has Dees UApro 
French . .120 @ 200 }Oolong ....15@. 55 ery was almost universal with the dealers, not one roe oe pee, - ws than - third of the « 
Lime. |\Japan.....16@. 40 | dealer here and another there that were neglected by pe cone” Sina ee - oe of A fens noel. ay ate ; pi . ; 
Rockland, csk 98 @ 105 |A™moys r - 6. % pn Braap oak oe a te vty Aaa that hey ote — by the cargo, were at $3 0043 25 per barrel. Insp 
obacco. inary ade ci t ere in the same box; couldn't shores are selling in aaliemenine Benge ip : 
Lumber. EN RE Se obtain a decent bid, and didn’t know what to do with as a. mar toe te No on ; csi a0, ed a - - - 
Pine, clear 2 00 a60 00 gr reteereoggy oe ‘se | oat they hed on sale, but supposed they must try at | \ single cargo of Bay of St aa se At rte ke 4 
Coarse No.5 17 00 @is 00 6 18 @ 20 | Brighton on ednesday. rhoxe who had good fat | 4: $15 per bbl, out of pickle, including barrel. 1 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 Fi . edi 25 40 | cattle had no difficulty in finding purchasers at last | fect Heh market has been well supplied. with t! 
Shipping b’ds 16 00 @1s 00 oe Bh be | week’s rates. There were probably some individual on ‘Senate ten 1 gp Borgen 
Selections 40 @. 50 ; r gic exception of fresh halibut, and prices are 
Spruce— eee Bee 1 15 | instances where the good cattle did not sell plump up | 4), same as for the previous week fost of the f 
Nos. 1 & 2, 12 00 @12 50 | Fillers See etl G- *% | to last week's rates, but there was a demand for such pollock catch are be - > seanteetall in Meetiand.. 
Refuse . . 1000 @12 00 | Miers «+ + .99@- /3/ cattle. Good rumps and joins are well patronized in : ; cg bony ee SOERS, & 
| Havana seed 24 : > are very low here, 40c per 100 being the ruling 
Hemlock boards— oe =o. & the city, while low grades of beef are neglected. , , - ole 
Nos.1&2. 1000 @12 00 | Leaf—Choice 11 @. 13 | here Round fresh herring $1 25 per barrel The 
Refuse. ..900 a 950 | Good Westernlo @. 12 SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. ish market remains without material change, at 
| Wicestag boards— $°°" | Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 eo maf si sa ‘ following quotations: Georges codfish, $4 50a4 75 pr 
ooring poards Lares 8 9 A sale of 4 Hereford and 2 Durham oxen of very fine qtl for large, and $3 004325 for small; new West 
Nos. 1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 | pote oeee 0D @- . | stock, were sold at 74c live weight, just ripe for mar Bank &3 00 and @2 50: shore c fie 24 00 ‘ 
Refuse . .2000 @2209 |Havana... .75 @ 125 ket, welahing 10000 the: aleo % e00d omen welet ink, 2 » and 325 1ore codfish, #400 and 
Clapboards— [Yara eee + / 624@~. 674 | Gosd n = $c by Ww + Finer eld a weighing En sah cured $375 and $325 per qtl; Cusk, & 
— ~ Bo _ : oS Bt WC, U} 1 . | haddock $1 7542 25, pollock #1 50a1 75, and hake # 
Extra pine 4000 45500 | Wood and Bark. A sale of one pair of oxen for work, girthing 7 ft., | a2 00 per qtl; ee ay noe has l2he pe > a ate lens 








Almonds, # b.20 @. 30 , Prunes, #h . .8 @. 20 
Apples, # bh ..8 @. 12 |Peaches,¥?b .30 @. 35 
Castana,#h .. @. 10 ¥qtcan...20@. 35 
Citron, ¥ bh . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s#b16 @. 30 
Dates, ?b ..10@. 15 Valencias, # b10 @. 13 
tig + « - 15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, # qt 8 @. 10 
Filberts, # th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 
Peanuts, # bh .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @. 2 
Pecans, ....14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,h10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 

Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 # bushel . .75 @ 100 

Beets, @ pk ... @. 2% ¥ bbl . . .200 @ 250 

Cabbages, ea. .6 @. 10 sweet, @b..4@. 5 

Carrots, # pk .. @. 20 |Sage and Thyme— 

Cauliflowers, ea 15 @. 25 Wbch ..2.0+ @. 6 

Celery, bch . .15 @. 20 |Salsify,bch ... @. 10 

Cucumbers,ea.10 @. 15 | Squashes— 

Egg plants, ea. 15 a. 20 Marrow,#¥th . @. 2 

Lettuce, W head. @. 5 Hubbard, hb. . @. 3 

Onions, pk ... @. 30 | Tomatoes, qt ..8 @. 10 

Peas, split, ¥ qt. @. 10 |Turnips,@pk.. @. 2% 

Potatoes, # pk . @. 30 

Meats--Fresh,. 

Beef, #? bh— Mutton— 

Sirloin steak .25 @. 30 legs, @ ..12 @. 17 
Round do.. .15 @. 22 fore qr, # hb .10 @. 13 
Rib, roast ..15 @. 25 | chops,#&..17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, # bh— 

Soup pieces, .6 @. 8 | Roast & steak1l @. 13 
Liver. ....8@. 10 |Suet,¥b....9@. 11 

Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 | Tallow, ¥ bh ..8@. 10 

Lam Veal, hind qr & 17 @. 20 
hind qr, ¥.12 @. 18| foreqr....10@. 15 
fore qr. @ th .10 @. 13 | loins, ....15 @. 2 

Lard, leaf, #@% 10 @. 12 | Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ....12@. 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, ¥ 613 @. 16 Smoked,ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon,#?b .122@. 6 Sheep do.¥dz. @. 50 
Shoulders, hi2 @. 14 | Pigs’ feet, ¥b . @. 8 
Salt,# hb ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,#?B .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ bh 9 @. 12 Bologna, # th 12 @. 15 
Smoked, #%.20 @. 2% |Tripe,¥% .. 10@. 15 

Tongues, #b .13 @. 15 














Poultry and Game. 





Chickens, # % . 20 @. 30 | Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 275 | 
Ducks, choice, h20 @. 25 squabs, ¥ pr.75 @ 100 | 
Fowls, # th . .17 @. 22 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 
Geese, VW ..15 @. 2 quarters, ¥b10@ 15 
Green, # B® .18 @. 2% | Turkeys,— 
Partridges, pr. 75 @ 100 choice, # & .25 @. 30 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass,# th .... @. 20 |Haddock,¥WB..@. 6 | 
Bluefish, .#% . @. 12 |Halibut,@™® .. @. 17 | 
Cod, #t ...+ @. 7 |Mackerel,ea ..5@. 10 
pickled, # bh. . @. 8 |Perch,¥doz... @. 15 
tongues,#h.. @. 15 | Pickerel, Wb. 12@ 15 
cheeks,# hb .. @. 10 |Salmon, th... @. 3% 
liver oil,qt .. @. 40 |Smelts,@?B... @. 17 
Cusk,?@b.... @. 6 |Trout,salmon,#@h @. 17 | 
Eels, @ .... @. 12 | Whitefish, 7B . @. 2 


Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 | | 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry,#®..8 @. 10 Salt,each .. . 8 | 


Clams, # gall .. @. 75 Salt, # kit .300 @ 600 | 
Progs,#@ doz .. @. 65 |Scallops,# qt .. @. 35 
Green turtle,#% @. 20 |Lobster,Wh... @. 12 | 
Halibut, smkd,# % @. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew | 
Fins, @%... @. 12 gall ...120@140 | 
Herrings,do. ¥ dz @. 20 |Salmon,smkd ®20 @. 25 | 
Scaled, #¥ box . @ 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 
Mackerel— PRicesee @. 1h 





WEDNESDAY, Oct. 22, 1884 

The market is quiet for all descriptions of produce 
but prices generally are higher than last week, and 
there is a firm feeling all round. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 14,704 pkgs and 1172 
bxs. The market sustains a very firm tone on choice 
jots of dairy and creamery, but the demand for lower 

rades is small, and the movement very slow. Dairy 
receipts are very uneven in quality, and some of Sep- 
tember make is very r. We quote choice Northern 
at 30@32c, and best Western do at 2@30c; fair to good 
do at 25a@26c; prime New York and Vermont dairies at 
2%@2z7c; good straight dairies at 20@23c; Western 
dairies at 16@20c; choice imitation creamery at 20@22c ; 
ladle-packed 14@16c, and bakers’ grades at l0@12c ¥ tb. 

The St. Albans butter market was reported firm, 
and prices a shade higher; general price 26@28¢, 
against 25@26 last week; selections 29430, against 27@ 
30c; fair to good 20@22c. Shipments were 1000 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 12,126 boxes 6 bbls: 
Cheese is very firm, and choice mild-flavored stock is 
scarce and in demand. We quote fresh Northern 
September factory at at 12@l4c, and Western at 11@12c 
y t. Sage cheese is quoted at 124@18c # t in small 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 





lots. 

There is very little change 
cheese markets. At Utiea, N. Y., 7000 boxes were 
sold; ruling price 1lfc; extreme 12jc. A week ago 
the was llg@i2jc. At Little Falls there were 
sales of 8000 boxes; 1000 at 12j}c; 6000 at 12c; 1000 at 
lige. A week ago prices ranged from 11j to 12jc. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 4544 boxes and 233 
bbis. Good _— stock is scarce and higher, but there 


in the great New York 





is co houses of. | quoted at $16 75@17. Beef quiet; Beef hams steady at 
fering at prices that do not pay the holders the ge $20. Tierce beef ; city extra India mess 

8 expenses. We quote fresh .-| 25. Cut meats fom 7 Bellies at 9c; ckled 
ern at 24@26c; N at 23@25c; New York and | hams 12jc; middles dull; long clear $9jc. : 
Vermont at 23@24\c; Nova oe Ser Brunswick apg inary: Washes steam at at $7 624; city steam 
and P. E. I. eggs at 23@24c; and Western at 21G622¢ | at $7 40; re’ nad for the Continent @9 Sogd be. Butter 
¥ doz. , steadily held; at 21@22c; creamery 21@22¢, 


| fluence of an increased retail demand, and the decision 


| appear to be quite indifferent, and there is no pressure 


85e; No 3red 
94c; No 1 white State 87c. 
2 Western 62\c. 
85c. Corn firm but quiet, with a light export 

moderate speculation trading; No 3 at 56@564; No 1 at 


5V.a@b0e. 
at 314631); No 2 white at 32 
w 











Sap do. , . 33 00 
Spruce . .1500 
Shingles . . .150 
Laths ... .200 


Molasses. 


@50 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 

430 00 | Bark,hemlock10 00 @13 00 

a 5 00 |; Wood, hard,. .. @ 800 

@250/ soft .. e202 @700 
Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 














New Orleans .35 @. 58 | Bark .. .. 800 @1000 
Barbadoes . . 125 @_ 26 | W00d, hard .475 @ 550 
Cienfuegos ..18 @ 23 | Soft... .450@500 
Porto Rico . 22 @. 40 | Wool. 
Nails. [Ohta pad Peaneyivenio 
10d to 60d— *icklock. . .37 @. 39 
92 9 25 ChoiceXX , .35 @. 36 
¥ 100 bs. . 230 @ 235 as .. a 4 34 
oil. Medium. . .34 @. 35 
Linseed, Am. .51 @. 52: Coarse ...28@. 30 
Crude sperm .92 @. 95 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Do. whale. .61 @. 63 Extra and XX30 @. 32 
Refined do. . 66 @. 68 IM€s eee 29 @. 31 
Sperm, winter 91 @ 101 Medium, . .33 @. 34 
Do. bleached1 01 @ 1 05 Common ,. .% @. B 
Lard, West. Ex 62 @. 63 | Other Western— 
Nos.1&2. .53 @. 58 Fine and X .30 @. 31 
Extra Boston 62 @. 64 Medium , . .32 @. 34 
Neatsfoot # gal.65 @. 90 , Common 0 2 @. 27 
Old Metal, Rags, Pa- oe 2s 2.5 
« o* @. 38 
per Stock, &c. eet? ee 
Old Copper, # 10 @. 13 Combing fleece 35 @. 38 
Brass, ? hb. .7@. 9%} Fine delaine. . 35 @. 37 
Lead, #? Bb . .3)@ 34 California... 9@. 25 
Pewter, ¥ b -6@. 15 |Texas.....1 @. 2% 
Zinc, Wb. . .23@ 3 |Canada pulled . 25 @. 30 
Se’pIron,cwt. 85 @. 90 | do. combing . 30 @. 32 
Do. light, ewt.50 @. 60 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 31 


REMAKKS.—There is very little change in the busi 
ness situation, and that little is not in the direction of 


improvement. Retailers and jobbers in all lines of 


| 
| 





goods are apparently determined to keep their stocks 
at the lowest possible point, and orders are more than 


ever restricted to the supplying of current wants. 


The coal market is somewhat stronger under the in 


of the companies to restrict mining operations during 
the next two months. Coffee is dull, and prices are 
unchanged. Cotton continues very dull, and consump 
tion has been greatly reduced by the suspension of 
manufacturing operations in so many of the large cen. 
tres of industry. There is not much movement in 
cotton goods, and almost none in woolens. There con- 
tinues to be a large supply of mackerel, and prices are 
still in buyers’ favor. Codfish are clearing up and the 
market is in a little better condition, but the demand 
is still light. Pickled herring are tirm. The market 
for Flour is quiet and trade continues light. Buyers 


to sell on the part of receivers, as prices continue 
quite low and unsatisfactory. Corn is inactive and 
lower; oats are dull and quotations nominal; there 
are no sales of barley; shorts and feed are in moder- 
ate demand and unchanged. There is nothing doing 
in hops, and quotations are nominally unchanged, but 
holders are firmer. The market for hides has been 
quiet with no sales of importance. Leather is steady 
as to price, but there is very little trade. Lumber is 
somewhat more active, especially for some grades of | 
Eastern. Molasses is very quiet and unchanged. 
Nails are very dull and prices are weak. Linseed oil 
is in fair demand, and prices are steady; lard oil 
firmer and in improved demand; petroleum is in mod- 
erate demand, and prices in this market are steady. 
All kinds of rags are firm, and although manufacturers 
of paper are buying as sparingly as possible, dealers 
in stock protess their faith that they will have to € 
to it, and prices remain very firm. Pork is in st y 
demand at unchanged prices; beef is quiet and a 
shade easier; lard dull and weaker; hams firm and 
steady. Sugar is rather more active, and prices both 
of raw and refined are a shade higher. Teas are firm 
with increased sales. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Oct. 21, 1884.—Cotton weak and un- 
changed; uplands 9 15-16c; Orleans 10 2-16c. Flour— 
market still in buyers’ favor; export and home trade 
demand light; No 2 at $2 25@2 75; superfine Western 
and State $2 6043; common to good at $343 50; good 
to choice $3 6045 75; white wheat Western extra 35 40 
45 75; Ohio $5@5 50; St. Louis $346 60; patent Min- 
nesota $5 5045 *5; Southern barely steady; common to 
fair at $3 2544 25; good to choice at $4 304575. Rye 
flour is firm; super $350@390. Corn meal about 
steady; yellow Western $3@3 40; Brandywine $3 40@ 
350. Wheat—market higher, with rather more de 
mand from shippers; No 2 spring 82c; No 1 Northern 
4c; No 2 red 844@85c; No 1 red State 
Rye easier; State 68¢; No 
Barley firm; ungraded Canada 


Oats lower No 3 at mle a. She — site: No2 
; Nol 3 a 
Pork—new . t 


ite 36c; white State 33@35jc. 


| 1020 ths at $535; 7 do, av 1300 ths at $6 50; 4 do, av 
1125 the at $5 75, 





! Eastern Sial2kc for fair to choice; 
Western flat 4@1lc; skims lha@se. 

Chicago, Oct. 21, 1884.—Flour dull; winter wheat | 
$3 7544 50; Michigan wheat $3 5044 25; spring wheat | 
$3 5044; Minnesota bakers’ $3 75a4 50; Minnesota pa- | 
tents $4755 50; low grades $243. Rye Flour $34 
4% 2 in bbls and $2 90 In sacks. Wheat weaker; No 2 
Chicago Spring at 75f@75\c; No 3 do 59c; No 2 red at | } 
734 @7ic; No 2 red Mo ra Corn lower at 47) a48e. | 1 

ye easier at S3c. Sarley dull | t 
Lard in | 1 
demand at 7 10@7 124. Bulk meats in fair demand; | | 
shoulders at $6 35; short rib $8 87}. 
Milwaukee, (ct. 21, 1884.—Flour steady. Wheat | | 
Corn dull. No 2 47jc. | 

Oats easier; No 2 27@28c; No 2 white ut 29430c. Rye | 
quiet; No 1 at 54c; No2 at 52. Barley stronger; No | ' 





bought up for store 
posed for sale at Watertown shee p houses, but at th: 


epectful conscience, 


1 
| averaged 74 the at 4c by Gilfillan & Co 


NORTHERN SHEEP 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 
250@6 00 ¥ head. 

Phere were some sheep that were sold at 
purposes nearly 


2hase ¥ B, 


2kc ¥ 
7000 head « 


prevent time the flocks come coarse, and butchers 
10t favorably disposed towards them, at least we d 
hat inference from the bids they made 


on Toes 
norhing. 


or 


" 
x 


ure 
iw 


The drovers seem to be of the opinion t) 


yutchers have lost everything that pertains to a + 


¢ when they are buying shee; 
yecially of a low order; for such, rates were easier 
jc # bh. A lot of ¥7 head, one-third were shee pt 
hat averaged 75 ths, 


were sold for store at 3ic; al 


2 spring Sékc; No 3 spring extra at 4c. Provisions | 40 #v 65 ths at 2\¢ by I. B. Sargent; a mixed lot o 
easier. Mess Pork at $1575. Lard—prime steam at | €& av 70 ths at de by 8. M. Flint; a mixed lot 
$7 15. Hogs weak at #4 40@4 90. | head, weight 4320 ths at te by HN. Jenne; 140 In 


Pork quiet at #16 50. | 
Bulk meats nominal; Shoul- 
ders $6; short rib $975. Bacon unchanged; shoul 
ders at $7124; short rib $1025; short clear 11 50 
Hogs firm; common and light $445 05; packing and | 
butchers’ $4 6545 25. | 
| 

rik | 


Cincinnati, Oct. 21, 1884. 
Lard—no transactions. 


REPORT OF 

















weight 2860 ths, at $107 .5. Two heifers estimated to 
dress 650 ths, were sold at Sc, dressed weight; a lot of 
cows and heifers to dress from 450 to 600 ths at Sate D 
W. by J. M. Dyer. 

A sale of 2 very slim oxen weighing 2500 ths at #70, 
by Hall & Seaver. 

Six beef cows, averaging 930 ths at 3c live weight, by 
D. Fisher. 

Two fairish oxen, the home weight 2960 ths, at 6je D 
W., by C. H. Kidder. | 

Two oxen 3130 tbs at Ske live; 1 old beef cow of 1100 | 
Ibs at 4c live, by Taylor & Harpin | 

Sales of 31 Western Steers, average 1440 ths, at 6j« 


| > do av. 1250 ths at 6)c; 5 do av 1500 ths at 6c, live, by 
Hathaway & Jackson. 
WESTERN CATTLE. 


PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


Extra... .$6624a700 | Light to fair $5 62446 00 
Good to prime 6 12446374 | Slim. .... 500 @5 3?) 
A few lots of premium steerscost. . . .—— @7 2 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 21 and 22 
—The supply of cattle was quite equally divided be- | 
tween this and Watertown market; where the butch 
ers wanted steers to any amount, they had to patron- 
ize these yards, but they were cautious in buying, hav 
ing learned that cattle at Chicago were easier; they 
were determined that a corresponding decline should | 
be effected here, which was the case on such cattle as 
were chiefly sold by speculators, equal to jc ¥ bh. We 
anticipate a better demand next week as the supply | 
has not been heavy at today’s market, and butchers | 
will be better fixed in the beef business. Then, too, | 
cooler weather may be expected, which will put new | 
life into the meat business. 








SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR, 


Six western steers that av 1250 ths were sold at 6c 
live; 11 do, av 1170 ths at $5 90; 2, av 1250 ths at $5 50; 
6 do, av 1100 ths at $5 65 by E. H. Eames. 

Ten steers, av 1043 ths were sold at $5 25; 9 do, av 
by J. F. Stetson. 

Nine steers, av 1266 tbs at 6c; 8 do, av 1250 ths at 6he; 
4 do, av 1300 ths at 6)c; 9 do, av 1200 ths at 6c, by Far- 
rell & McFlynn. z 

| 
MAINE CATTLE, BEKr AND STURE. 


AT WATERTOWN, 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen ¥ pair from 
$75.@100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves = S25 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year 
—_ $12 to $20; two-years-old $14 to $30; three years- 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 2h@7\c # &. Fancy milch | 
$50a80. 

Between 500 and 600 head of cattle over the Eastern | 
R. R., during the week. One lot of 24 head were sent 
in on Friday, direct to butcher, by ©. Philbrook. The 
Harriman cattle, including 4 tine He ords, were the | 
best at market. Good Maine cattle in demand. Fif 
teen oxen estimated to dress 1100 ths at 9e D W; 9 ox 
en to dress 900 ths each, at 8c; 1 pr working oxen gth | 
6 ft 6 in, 2600 ths, for $120, by Wells & Richardson. A 
lot of 12 two-year-olds to dress 450 ths at 6c DW; 2 | 
three-year-olds av 1150 ths at 4jc live; 9 do at 4c; 6 two 
year-olds av 750 ths at $25 per head, by P. W. Thomp- 
son. Thirteen ‘ood oxen av to dress 1000@1200 Ihs at 
9a9jc D W, by W. W. Hall. Sales of three heifers to 
dress 500 tbs at 5c D W, by S. H. Wardwell. Sales of 
1 car load of beef cattle av 1000 ths at Sie D W: 30 
stockers av 700 ths at $3 40 live; 20 three year-olds ay 
ee vi > ane ae & Son. Eight beef heifers 

rom $1425 per head; 2 coarse beef 2 
ibs at 7c D W, by Weiler & Libby. ae 


oN — ant sales of cattle at Bri 
ednesday.—Only 2 cars of Can 
these were for A. N. Monroe. m= rh 
cattle, average 1221 the at 5he; 
$6 84; 15 do av a tbs at $6 60; 
6jc; 20 do av 1435 tbs, at 7c, by A. N. Mo sale 
of 12 new milch cows from e4ba00 A ee. a 
Henry, Sales of 3 new milch cows at $40 a by 3 at 
$65 each; 1 at $50, by Aldrich & Johnson. Bales of 
i new milch cow at $55; 1 at $70, with other sales 
from $35 to $70, by A. Williamson. Sales of 1 new 
milch cow for $30, by 8. H. Wardwell. Sales of 1 
working oxen girthing 6 ft 7 in, weighing 2600 ths * 
$125, by J. H. Fogg. Six pair of working oxen were 
sold fronggii0 up to $135, girthing from 6 ft Qin. 
to7 ft $M, by H. M. Taft and J. D. Hosmer. Salen Up 
9 cows for milk, for $375; 2 for $110, by Libby & son 
Sales were noticed by F. H. Coolidge and A Sto ~ 
from $35470 ver head. a 
New MitcH Cows, AND SPRING _ 
have for a number of weeks been acrivaleof some tere 
nice milkers, selling {from $65 up to “te liberal 
oy of all grades this week. tales of 2 epringers at 
each, by J. B. Sargent & Co. Sales of 
cows at each, by Libby & Son. Bales of 
and calves at $45 per head, by Taylor & Harpin. 


VEAL CALVES.—The supply a lighter, with 
head, or 


hton on 
ved, and 
Sales of 22 Western 
18 do av 1481 ths, at 
18 do av 1325 ths, at 


the market firm. Sales of 5 calves at 
6c per pound. 
STORE ’1Gs AND FAT HoGs.—At mark 
of store pigs. The trade is very musdeontn, eae = 
from $1504600 per bead. Fat hogs at je easier 
prices, with 23. head for the week's supply. 
Live PouLtry.—Receipts 5 tons, with sales 
12¢ for mixed lots, und 4c for young turkeys,’ 





av 


| bs at 4c, by O. © 
| wethers, av 70 ths at 5je, by Geo. Mooney. 


hb. es 
| ern fat hogs, 5ja6\c # b; Store pigs, S@lilc at ret Ay 


| New York & New England R 


64 the were sold at 44c by M. G. Flanders; 45 8} 
av SO ths at Se, by Britton & Savage; 108 lambs - 
Robinson; sales of 520 head, 


HIDES, PELIS, SWINE, &o. 
47); countrydo, heavy 


able ¥ bh; 
Brighton, 5)@6!c; country, 4)a@4c 


Brighton hides, 7} 
—a6j; cow hides, 
Tallow 








































and prepared fish, 3447} 


VO slim abe 


a7 g 
calf skins 104 
V 


ver ih; scaled herring lia 


léc per bx; salmon $14 per bbl; Eastern round her 
ring, #3 (04475; Nova Scotia split do, @4 50; Labra 
dor do, $375; new shore do, #2 5043 pickled codtis 
#5; haddock, $475; codfish tongues and sounds ¢ 


50, and alewives $6 50 per bbl. 





Financial Hatters. 


SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 22, 1s84 


U.S. Pacific 6s, 1895. . 

* 4h's seeees 

« 4s 

"— BMeweovenveve 
Dist. of Columbia 
Boston & Albany R. 
Boston & Lowell R. # 78 
Boston & Maine R. KR. 7s cee 
BasternR.R.66 ..csceeessvecsecens 
Hartford & Erie R. R. 78 
New York & New England R. R. 78. .....-. 
Rutland R. R. 6s e- 
Boston Water PowerCo ...+5 468 
Boston Land Company ....+eee8 
Boston Gas LightCo ... ° 
Bell Telephone .... 
Boston & Albany R. RK... 
Boston & Lowell R.R. .. . 
boston & Maine R.R. . . 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cheshire R. R. pref. 
Concord R. R 
Connecticut River R.R.... 
Eastern R. R., 
Fitchburg R. R.. . es 
Manchester & Lawrence KR. R. . 1 1 ee eh ee 
Maine Central R.R 
Nashua & Lowell R. R 





Northern R. KR... . 22+ ees eee eee ee 
Norwich & Worcester R. R 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R 
Old Colony R. R. 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth 
Rutland, R. R. pref... 6 6 ee ee ee eee ° 
Union Pacific R.R.. 1... eee ee ee ee ° 
Vermont & Canada R.R.. . 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. 
Worcester & Nashua RK. R 


Se 





SCROFULA. 


A remedy that can destroy the germs £ 
scrofula, and when once settled has the po 
er to root it out, must be appreciated by 
those afflicted. The remarkable cures of 
young chiidren and the more wonderful cures 
of those of middle age and late in life 
lustrated by our printed testimonials, prove 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA to be a reliable rem- 
edy, containing remedial agents which do 
wositively cure scrofula and eradicate it from 

ue 


as il- 


WARNER, N. H., Jan. 21, 1879. 

Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
Gentlemen— For ten years previous to the 
perky pert of 1877 Lhad been a constant suf- 
ferer from serofulous ulcers or sores, Which 
had finally reduced me to a helpless condi- 
tion, as described in my letter to you in Sep- 
tember of that year. The continued excel 
lent health which enables me to keep house 
for my aged father and to enjoy life, keeps 
alive my intense personal interest in Hoob's 
SARSAPARILLA,and I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my gratitude for the permanent 
cure this wonderful medicine effected in my 
case hearly two years ago, while living in 
Lowell, when all my physicians gave me up 
as being in an incurable condition. One 
thing before Ielose. I have recommended 
your Sarsaparilla to hundreds, and I think 
more than a thousand cases, and my faith in 
its invincibility in curing scrofula has be- 
come absolute by the wonderful cures it has 
effected aside from my own. I trust you 
will not be slow in making the merits of 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA known everywhere, 
for Pee, you owe to mankind. With 


best wishes [remain very oer ro 
SARAH ©, WHITTIER. 


HOOD'’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a skilfully-prepared compound, concet 
trated extract, by a process peculiarly out 
own, of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as altera 
tives, blood-purifiers, diuretics, and tonics 

Sold by all druggists, Price $1, or six for 
& 1, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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New England Farmer, 
PUBLISHED “EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KBEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 “4  « 
Business Notices, frst “ ~@¢ «6 o# 
Each subsequent “ 26° #« & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...50 “ “ «4 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 
Advertisers are charged for the space ocoupied in 
selid nonparefl measure. 
rransient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
. #@ The above are net prices for all advertising less 
jan $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
rhe following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 


for the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for cub- 
bers and collections in the following Counties in | 
New England :— 


W. NYE, . « « © » © © © »e WORCESTER Co., Ms. 
W. CHEEVER,......AppIsON and Rur- 
LAND Cos., VT 
M. P. RICHARDSON, .. . FRANKLIN and 
LAMOILLE Cos., Vr. 
A. W. WINGATE,.... . « PENOBSCOT and 


AKkoosTooK Cos., ME. 
ESTER BARNES, .... ».MIppLesex Co., Ms. 


G. STEVEN 






Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
ions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
n their label will always show how far they have 

paid up. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

New subscribers who pay not less than one year 

§ tly in advance, will also receive, in connection 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
monthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 

an elegantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
paper, devoted entirely to the poultry interest. 
ry Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
each issue 


timate publication, containing in 


twelve or more columns of just such practical in- 

formati the breeding, rearing, feeding 

housing, a g of poultry, as is needed by 

an ¢ 

to new subscribers on the above terms, without fur- 

ther charge of any kind 


THE POULTRY POST will also be sent, on 


same terms, to our old subscribers. 
subscriber now upon our list, who 
ivs for his I ARMER for one year in adi ant e from 
1 st will receive the 
the P Post, 


We are obliged to make 


the of the current month, 


twelve monthly numbers of oultry 
without further charge. 
this stipulation in order to have the subscriptions 
oth papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 
sible errors on our own books, or those of the 


ultry Post. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 





AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


\ «Keyes. Frep. L. Keyes. CuHAs. A. KEYES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

#8 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wma. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 


INSURANCE. 








Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, . . + « + + « « $271,818.40 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, ... +. 22,268.97 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, ... . 18,300,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
sent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 
sent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MuNROg, Pres’t and Treas. 
Cras. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 





Heneral Hutelligenee. 


PERSONAL. 
Colonel Gardiner Tufts is to be 
ntendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory 
Male Prisoners and Colonel Usher will 
tinue Warden of the State Prison, which 
e removed back to its old quarters in 
in No 
Mr. Vanderbilt has given half a million 


the Super- 


Charlestown vember. 

irs to the Trustees of the College of Phy- 
ins and Surgeons, New York, for a build- 
The United States contains a great many 
tes a Washington corres- 
owns a 
Lehigh 


sister 
n lt shares of the 
Valley Railroad, the dividends of which 


Packer's 


0 $760,000 annually. 
St. Louis pays taxes on $1,197,000, 
Miss Bernice Morrison, of the same city, 


There a cattle 
jueen named Rogers, near Corpus Christi, 
TOX., 


over $1,000,000. 


s taxed at $984,990. is 
who owns #40,000 cattle, and is worth 
She is the financial agent 
of the ranch, keeps the pocketbook and over- 
sees the stock, while she sends her second 
husband tothe Texas Legislature. Catherine 
Wolfe of New York, the daughter of old Pe- 
Lorillard’s two sis- 


ters, and got $1,000,000 with each of them, 


ter Wolfe, who married 


as an income of $500,000 a year, and she 

estate to the amount of about | 
Like Mrs. Rogers of Texas, she 

s about fifty years old, and plain in all her | 


real 


000.000, 


ywns 
=i 


She is single, too, and she lives all | 
Mrs. William Astor is | 
Mrs. Marshall O. 
Roberts, the wife of a mining king, who died 
ome years ago, is said to have assets which 
will foot up $8,000,000. Mrs. A. T. Stew- 
ut has a princely income, no doubt. Mrs. 
‘ammell is said to contest with Miss Garrett 


habits. 
alone in a big house. 


worth $1,000,000, and 


reputation of being the richest unmarried 
nan in the country, and England’s wealth- 
st heiress is a Miss Hamilton, who has large 
es in Scotland, and an income of some- 
near $500,000 a year. 


OIL DROWN THE MAR- 
KET. 

lt is the unexpected that happens in the oil 

mn. The operators have been for years 

<pecting to get on the right side of the mar- 

y drilling all the available territory as 

ipully as possible, storing the surplus pro- 

and reaping their reward when the wells 

w small, and the production fell below the 

nand. They thought the opportune mo- 

t was at hand when the great McKean 

was drilled. But Alleghany County, 

York, proved to have a prolific territory 

t had to be exhausted before the dream of 

) dollar oil could be realized. Then War- 

County dashed the oil men’s fondest 

pes, and after Warren Forrest poured forth 

‘ treasures to make the producers heart-sick 

th hope deferred. 

Now a new incubus is added to the over- 

ued oil market. Butler county, which was 

posed to be an exhaused oil field, has be- 

n to astonish the world with its new spout- 

which leave all former oil wells entirely 

the shade. The Phillipe well, which has 

“en producing for some weeks at the rate of 

to S000 barrels a day, was a load under 

ich the market staggered fearfully. The 

w Christie well, which was drilled within 

twenty rods of the Phillips well, has been 

‘pleted, and is producing at the rate of 

or 6000 barrels per day, unless the re- 

ts lie like before-election estimates. Of 

irse the bottom went clear out of the mar- 

“under the weight of this mighty stream of 

» Selling down to 614 cents per barrel the 


RIVERS OF 


er Gay. 

What the outcome of the opening of this 
+ field will be, no one can tell. The effort 
,/ Ort a syndicate and buy up the territory, 
“4s tailed, and whatever there is of the pro- 
a field will be drilled as fast as drills and 
men can be found todo it. If the pool should 
arene to be confined to a small district, the 
, Jression in price will be very short-lived. 
= rybody fears, however, that there will be 
= a of it, and this dread is bound to 
weit down the market until a lot of new 
p),.) ate drilled and the worst is knowp.— 

\adelphia Times. 





A Manitrona 
haste 


bits 


cat has caught and taken to her 
's house this season no less than thirty rab- 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


THE ILLUMINATION OF HELL GATE. 


It was quite dark last evening at half-past 
six, and a man in « rowboat going to the 
mainland from the artificial island built of 
the rocks from the Hell Gate explosion could 
hardly see his way. He was peering anxious- 
ly ahead of him, looking out for dangerous 
craft, when suddenly a flood of light burst 
out above him ne | all around him, and he 
| could see as plainly as by day. Every out- 
| line of the shore could be seen. The water 
sparkled all around, as far as he could see, as 
the light jumped from wave to wave. The 
| man dropped his oars and thought at first it 
was a fire. Then, when he had been aston- 
ished a little while, he concluded it was the 
moon, and, looking up, saw the nine electric 
lights of the new Hell Gate lighthouse shin- 
ing 250 feet above his head. They had just 
been turned on, and while he was pulling in 
to see the lighthouse, hundreds of people 
were coming from New York and Astoria to 
do the same. From the New York side the 
nine lights looked like a short thick bar of 








light, without anything to hold it up. From 
the middle of the river it looked like an im- 


mense chandelier let down from above by an 
invisible string, and blotting out all the stars 

| around it. 
The only sad feature of the illumination 
was the discouragement of the little oil light- 
| house on Blackwell’s Island. For years it 
has done its best, and been quite important, 
| but last night it was supplanted, and suffered 
| all the pangs of a faithful gaslight when the 
clothing store gets in an electric light, or of a 
| village beauty on the arrival of a city belle. 
| The men in charge of the new lighthouse say 
| that the light is the most powerful in the 
world, and that no trouble will be felt in 


-FARMER---- AN 


IS STOREKEEPING EASY? 


Many a man is carried away by the appar- 
ent ease of a storekeeper’s life, and by what 
he hears of the profits obtainable in a countr 
store. It is plain sailing, be thinks, for ‘‘all 
I have to do is to make from ten to fifty per 
cent upon everything I sell, and that I can 
surely do.” Let us see whether this is so: 

A storekeeper buys a book for 75c and sells 
it for $1; he makes 25c. profit. But he can 
not put that 25c. in his pocket; he has to pay 
rent, taxes, clerk hire, fuel, etc., out of bis 
profit. If he could sell fifty such books a 
day, representing a profit of $11.50, he would 
make money over and above expenses, but 
he can sell only two, which means 50c. profit. 
Take an article yielding a smaller percentage, 
say tobacco, at a profit of two cents per plug, 
how many plugs must he sell to pay the fire 
which warms the feet of the loafers who sur- 
round his stove? But there is tea, says a 
sanguine critic; he can make from 15 to 30 
cents per pound on that. Ah, yes; he will 
have to sell a chest of it every week to pay 
his rent, and it takes a great many two-ounce 
packages, and quarter-pounds and half-pounds 
to make up a chest. Dry goods, we are re- 
minded by another, pay good profits, and are 
universally sold. True, some dry goods do 
pay a decent profit, even now-a-days, but 
grey and bleached cottons are hardly among 
them; all a country retailer would make in a 
year, off these, would not pay his taxes. 

And so we might go on. Profits of 50 per 
cent are rare; 10 per cent ones are more 
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‘The budget committee has decided upon a reduc- 
Pe iy 5,000,000 francs in the appropiations fos 
distribution by the ministry of public worship. 
Among the items disallowed by the committee are 
sums allotted for the repair of cathedrals. The al- 
lowance of the Archbishop of Paris is diminished 

y 72,000 francs. 
Mahe prefect of police has closed 20 clubs and 
gambling halls. One of them was recently puffed 
by the Figaro as a respectable resort, having as 
atrons members of the Senate and Chamber of 
Jeputies, literateurs and artists. 


Germany. 

Wilhelm I. Duke of Brunswick, is dead. The 
succession is something of a problem, the English 
Duke of Cumberland being the nearest in line, but 
of course precluded by his position from assuming 
the government of the Duchy. 

The supreme tribunal of Hesse-Darmstadt has 
refused ene. Kalomine’s appeal against the decree 
of divorce from the grand duke. The hearing was 
private and lasted three hours. Mme. Kalomine 
will appeal to the supreme court of the empire. 

A dispatch from Brussels says it is now certain 
that England will take part in the Congo confer- 
ence. Efforts are being made, with the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Henry M. Stanley and M. Bailey, M. 
de Brazza’s assistant, to define the limits of the 
French and the International African Association 
territory before the congress assembles. A dispatch 
to the Reuter Telegram Company says America has 
accepted the invitation to take part in the confer- 
ence. Prince Bismarck will probably preside. 


Business Notices, 








Scrofula. 


A medicine that destroys the germs of Scrot 





near the average, and unless the sum of these 
amount to more than the running expenses of 
his store, how is a storekeeper to keep house 
and clothe his family? There are numbers 
of storekeepers, in towns and cities, striving 





| keeping it shining constantly from sundown 
to sunrise. When the lamps were turned on, 
the lighthouse board from Washington were 
at the tower with General Duane, who has 
charge of the third lighthouse district. When 
the successful experiment had been suflicient- 


| ly admired from the shore, the party got on a | day in the other. 


to make a living out of transactions whose 
aggregate profit will hardly pay pew rent. 
And there are country dealers carrying a 
stock of 820.0 to $5000. **To turn over” 
this stock once ina year, implies sales of 
$6.50 per day in one case, and, say $16 per 
An average profit of 28 





boat and started around the island to see how 
}it looked from different points. All the 
electric machinery in the tower will be dupli- 


| cated at once, in order that the light may not 


fail in the event of an accident.—New York 
Sun. 


THE OIL-SPOT. 


About ten miles to the south of the Sabine 
River, which forms the boundary between 
Texas and Louisiana, and about a mile from 
the shore, there exists a natural phenomenon 
known to sailors as ‘The Oil-Spot.” In fine 


| weather there is nothing remarkable to at- 


tract the attention of a stranger; but when 


| of this so-called Oil-Spot Las yet been made. 


| run seems to represent to some extent the 


| $1550; Herbert, chestnut horse, five years 


| with a few cheice young cows and heifers in calf to 
| first-class bulls. 


| entailing a long list of “female weaknesses.” 


| through this period clothed in all the beauty and 


| 000 tons, waiting at San Francisco for cargoes of 


array, this charmed natural harbor reveals it- 
self. No visible boundary divides it from the 
tempestuous ocean around; but, within a 
space two miles in length, the waters remain | 
perfectly calm, their only change being that 
they become turbid and red, as though the 


A broad belt of white foam and towering 
breakers marks where the mighty waves, 
rolling shoreward in their might, with all the 
force gathered in an unbroken sweep of seven 
hundred miles across the Gulf, are suddenly 
arrested, and sink down, conquered and 
powerless, so soon as they come within the 
mysterious influence of this gentlest of rulers. 

Unfortunately, this peaceful haven is very 
shallow; its depth is variously stated at 
twelve and eighteen feet, so that only vessels 
of light burden can here take shelter. But 
to these, blessed, indeed, is the change of | j 
passing suddenly from the wild tossing of the | , 
outer ocean to the wonderful calm of this | ; 
strange harbor, where the weary crew may | , 
rest as securely as though within an encom- 
passing coral reef. Indeed, the stranger ap- | , 
proaching this wall of breakers would natu- | 
rally assume it to be caused by a dangerous | } 
reef, and would, as a matter of course, seek , 
safety by steering away from it. 

We believe that no scientific examination 


Sailors who have here found refuge state that | , 
the bottom is of a soft, soapy mud, into which | , 
they can casily push a pole to a considerable 
depth—a mud which, when applied to deck- | ; 
scrubbing, is found to be exceedingly cleans- | , 
ing.—From **The Oil-Supply of the World,” | | 
in Popular Science Monthly for November. 


“ 
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per cent on this would yield daily, $1.30 and 
$3.20 respectively, out of which to pay for 
rent, fuel, light, household expenses and 
clothing! Suppose a livelier trade, turning 
over the stock twice a year, at a close profit 
Then 15 per cent on $10,000 per annum 
equals $4.08 profit per day, to cover all the 
expenses of a business and family establish- 
ment, interest, depreciation and bad debts. 
The man must be an economist who can lay 
by much even out of this performance. No; 
the life of a retail store-keeper to-day, is not, 
as a rule, either an easy or a prosperous one, 
and it is a mistake to encourage ignorant ex- 
perimenters in it. Wholesale men, as well 


: 0 | as retail, may study with advantage such 
very farmer, and it will be furnished | an angry gale from the northeast sweeps the | 
| ocean, and great crested waves rise in battle 
| 


analyses as these.— Monetary Times. 


IRISH POTATOES, 
All through the Eastern States the mer- 


chants and farmers are complaining of a small 
crop of potatoes. 
. . J ‘ they were very cheap last season, the farmers 
oil-bearing mud were stirred up from below. I 


Owing to the fact that 


lanted less than before, the decrease in 
acreage being about fifteen per cent. Early 


a 


in the season the crop looked well, anda 
large yield was predicted, until the drought 
of June and July came on. 
growth of the tops, and caused many fields to 
ripen sosemiiabel 


This stopped the 


y. When the rains at last 
‘ame on, those that survived the drought grew 


so rapidly that they became coarse and wa- 
tery, and fell an easy prey to the rust and rot. 
In some places whole fields turned brown in a 
single day. 
yield of sound tubers has fallen off one-third 


The rot has been so bad that the 


rom last year, making it much below the av- 
rage. Even those that are harvested are not 
n good condition, and many will spoil before 
narketing. 

Under those circumstances the trade is very 
insettled. Prices now range from twenty- 
ive cents to one dollar per bushel, the former 
yeing in Central New York, the great potato- 
yroducing lands of this country, and the lat- 


ter is what they bring in the seaport towns of 
Massachusetts. 


In Nova Scotia and Quebec the crop is al- 
nost an entire failure, and our merchants can 


hitherto. The rot 
s working badly in the great shipping section 
f Northern Maine, and many potatoes will 
iave to be converted into starch. 

Vermont has a small crop of good quality, 
rot being reported less frequently than else- 


is has been their custom 


daughter of William Read of 


yrs. 
.. Providence, R. I., Oct. 10, Anthony B. Arnold, 
9 


10 longer rely on those sources for supplies, | y 


the advertisement in the 


ula and has the power to root it out is appre- 
ciated by the afflicted. The remarkable cures 
of men, women and children as described 
by testimonials, prove 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


a reliable medicine, containing remedial 
agents which eradieate Serofula from the 
blood _ One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by 
a'i dealers. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Macs 


Mlarviages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


In Cambridge, Oct. 14, by Rev. Edward M. Hall, 
William Bartlett Lambert of West Newton to Annie, 
Cambridge. 

. C. M. Suuthgate, James 





In Dedham, Oct. 14, by Nev 


A. Nichols to Carrie B. Danell. 


In North Cambridge, Oct. 15, by Rey. F. H. Allen of 
Shrewsbury, Lamson Allen, M. D., of Southbridge to 
Miss M. R. Wyman of Cambridgeport. 

In Somerville, Oct. 15, by Rev. B. K. Russ, Wm. N. 
Homer of Malden to Miss Ellen A. Cole of Somerville. 
In Newton, Oct. 15, by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, 
Charles E. Lord and Effie M., daughter of Charles F. 
Rogers. 

In Eastham, Oct. 15, by Rev. 8S. F. Harriman, Her- 
bert C. Clark of Eastham to Sadie B., daughter of Mr. 
D. B. Gardner of Charlestown. 

In Lynnfield, Oct. 8, by Rev. J. J. Miller, Frank M. 
Soule of Brooklyn to Mary E. Batchelder of Lynntield. 


In West Action, Oct. 15, by Rev. C. L. Rhoades, 
George Y. Hutchins to Hattie A. Parker. 
In Lewiston, Me., Oct. 14, by Rev. W. S. Perkins, 


George B. Wilbur of West Newton and Francis M. 
Decker of Lewiston. 

In Salisbury, Vt., Oct. 15, by Rev. Walter Rice, Ed- 
win C. Stevens of Cambridge to Ida L. Cloyes. 





DIED. 


In Boston, Oct. 16, Joseph West, 93 yrs. 
In Charlestown, Oct. 15, Andrew Abbot, 76 yrs. 2 
08. 
In Roxbury, Oct. 17, Samuel W. Holbrook, 74 yrs. 7 
mos. 
In Roxbury, Oct. 17, Lucy Lambard, widow of the 
ate Asaph R. Nichols of Augusta, Me., 81 yrs. 
In Amesbury, Oct. 13, David L. Dearborn, 84 yrs. 
In Arlington, Oct. 15, Thomas J. Russell, 82 yrs. 10 
mos. 
In Brookline, Oct. 17, Willard A. Humphrey, 77 yrs. 
10 mos. 

In Cambridge, Oct. 14, Miss Abigail Bosworth, 93 
yrs. 

In Canton, Oct. 12, Warren Capen, 70 yrs. 1 mo. 
In Chelsea, Oct. 16, Betsey, widow of the late Hiram 
Marsh, 79 yrs. 9 mos. 
In Everett, Oct. 16, Albert Merriam, 70 yrs. 
In Lynn, Oct. 18,0n her 82d birthday, Mrs. Sally 
Hilton, widow of the late John Hilton. : 
In Malden, Oct. 17, Miss Sally Upham, 74 yrs. 
In Marblehead, Oct. 15, Elizabeth, wife of Jacob C. 


Cloutman, 74 yrs, 10 mos 


In Marshfield, Oct. 12, Dea. Hiram Oakman, 83 yrs. 


5 mos. 


In Newton, Oct. 15, Harriet, wife of Sylvester Bow 


man, 78 yrs. 


In North Brookfield, Oct. 7, Mrs. Minerva Deland, 


widow of Philip Deland, 91 yrs. 6 mos. 


In Salem, Oct. 12, Dea. George Brown, 71 yrs. 11 


mos. 


iT 
In South Scituate, Oct. 15, Miss Abigail T. Otis, 73 | 
yrs. 

In Putnam, Ct., Oct. 11, Andrew R. Arnold, 75 yrs. 
In Hampton, N. H., Oct. 13, Josiah H. Barker, for- 


merly of Melrose, 74 yrs. 


In Lunenburg, Oct. 14, Mrs. Sybil Easterbrook, 92 
rs. 1 mo. 
In Scarboro, Me., Oct. 20, Jacob Milliken, 100 yrs. 9 


mos. 





ae Persons ordering articles advertised in 


our columns, will please say that they saw 


NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 





a where ew y ork s acreage and yield are 
below the figures for 1885, and there isa 


Price Current says that during the past week 
there has been a marked increase in the move- 
ment of hogs in the West, and packing oper- 
ations have advanced from 90,000 for the pre- 
ceding week to 135,000 the past week, against 
130,000 last year ; the total from March 1 to 
date is now 3,570,000 hogs. or 160,000 in ex- 
cess of same time last year. This increased 


( 


i 
t 
t 


marketing of hogs which have been feeding on 
new corn, and are now being hurried forward 
evidently to secure prices which are presumed 
to be higher than may be realized later on. 
The Chicago market has declined ‘0a40 cents 
per 100 pounds for hogs during the week, 
which is “apa d due to the enlarged supply, 
partly to the poorer quality of the stock fin- 
ished off on new corn, and partly to the fact 
that current and prospective prices for the 
meat product of hogs now being killed do not 
justify the higher prices. : 


C 


SALE TuorovuGupreps.—The annual 
sale of thoroughbreds, comprising untried 
yearlings and two to five year olds in training, 
the property of Pierre Lorillard, was held on 
Monday at Gaston's Cattle Exchange in New 
York city. The attendance was good and 
fair prices were obtained. Huron, bay colt, 
by Saxon out of Vandalite, brought $900 ; 
Leo, bay colt, three years old, by Duke of 
Magenta, #1450; Choctaw, bay colt, three 
years old, by Saxon out of Fanny Ludlow, 
#540; De Soto, chestnut colt, three years 
old, by Wanderer, $700; Comanche, bay 
colt, four years old, by Virgil out of China, 


old, dam Kate Mattingly, $1800; a bay colt, 
foaled in May this year, by Mortimer out of 
Carrie Atherton, $1100; Patterson, from the 
Preakness stable, bay gelding, four years old, 
by Pat Molloy, $1200, and Marengo, bay 
gelding, two years old, by King Alfonso, 
$1025. 





Jersey CatrrLe.—Those wanting bargains in 
Jersey cattle are referred to advertisement of De 
Laval Jersey Herd, in this issue. Bulls of the best 
strains of blood and all ages, from three months to 
three years, are offered at popular prices, together 


Address for Catalogue, De Laval 
Jersey Herd, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


A spectIMeN which has lately been sent to en- 
rich the Smithsonian Institute was dredged up in 
Oyster Bay Harbor. It was a large oyster shell, 
the outer and inner surfaces of which were covered 
by upward of 1000 minute oysters. 


YounG Grrws are at a critical period when they 
are about maturing and developing into women. 
The lack of watchful care at this time may result 
in fixing irregularities upon delicate organs and 
All 
this may be avoided, and the young woman come 


strength of a perfectly healthy organization by the 
aid of Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription,” pre- 
pared especially for female troubles by one of the 
most successful physicians of the day. 


Tuere are 54 large ships, registering over 81,- 


grain. Some of them have been idle from one to 
three years. 


Ozonr Warer.— A specific for Rheumatism and 
all diseases of the blood. 


A LARGE amount of molasses made from sor- 
ghum will be produced by Southern Oregon this 
year. 


Every WomAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the general 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect order, 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 


As Englishmen have proposed to raise $100,000 
in America for the restoration of Shakespeare’s 
burial place, the New York Mail makes a timid 
and apt suggestion that England should be asked 
to contribute $100,000 to finish the Bartholdi pedes- 
tal. 


“100 Doses OnE Doar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 


Ar the North Carolina State Exposition at 
Raleigh there are many interesting examples of 
the manual dexterity of women. One lady exhib- 
its some beautiful specimens of intricate scroll 
sawing, and another exhibits a number of ex- 
amples of her skill in taxidermy. 


ALARMING WEAKNESS IN MeN.—Without the 
least expense for medical or other treatment, 
young, old or middle aged men who are weak, 
nervous and prostrated, from whatever cause, cat 
be quickly and permanently cured. Method of 
cure new, remarkable, simple and infallible, and 
approved by the most intelligent patients and 
physicians. The ompemey is one of a lifetime, 
and those interested are advised to apply atonce, 
enclosing self-addressed stamped envelope for al 
articulars, to Anti-Medical Bureau, 9 Dey Street, 
New York. 


Tux 50,000 tons of soot taken from London 
chimneys every year is sold for £41,000 and used 
as a fertilizer 


Russet. SAGE is a well-known operator in Wall 
street, who is generally considered as “up to = 
Hence, it may have been quite natu 3 a 
countryman who reads the paj recently. called 
at his office and asked for a package of Dr. : 
Catarrh Remedy. He discovered his yee 
he made no mistake in the article called for. a : 
Remedy, when applied with Dr. Fone’ 7 
Douche,” will surely and rapidly erad —y4 e 
most aggravated case of catarrh, with un- 
pleasant and dangerous accom, ts. 

An American is having a house mer at a, 
which was made in this coun and s§ pped 
sections. Crowds _ in w r at the i men 
as they put the architectural puzzle together. 


£ 
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to the color of their horses. 
or for Princes, but does not stand heat. 
black brings good fortune, but fears rocky 
ground. 


The Eastern 
‘rop is below the average, and the Southern 
lemand promises to be larger than usual. 
With these facts in view, the merchants are 
nclined to buy, and the farmers disinclined 
o sell. When there is a change in prices, as 
here must be before long, the probabilities 


yeneral disposition to hold. 


are that they will be much higher. 


THE COLORS OF HORSES. 
The Arabs of Sahara are very particular as 
White is the col- 
The 





The chestnut is the most active. If 
me tells you that he has seen a horse fly in 


the air, ask of what color it was; if he replies 
**Chestnut,” 
against a chestnut, you must have a chestnut. 


believe him. In a combat 


If 


The bay is the hardiest and most sober. 


one tells you a horse has leaped to the bot- 


tom of a precipice without hurting himself, 
ask of what color he was, and if he replies, 
**Bay,” believe him. 

Ben Dyab, a renowned chief of the desert, 
happening one day to be pursued by Saad-el- 
Zenaty, turned to his son and asked : 

**What are in the front of the 
enemy ?” 

‘‘White horses,” replied the son. 

‘It is well; let us make for the sunny side, 
and they will melt away like butter.” 

Some time afterward Ben Dyab again 
turned to his son, and said : 

‘*What horses are in front of the enemy ?” 
‘*Black horses,” cried his son. 

‘It is well; let us make for the stony 
ground, and we shall have nothing to fear; 
they are the negroes of the Soudan, who can 
not walk with bare feet upon the flints.” 

He changed his course, and the black horses 
were speedily distanced. <A third time Ben 
Dyab asked, ‘‘And now what horses are in 
front of the enemy ?” 

‘Dark chestnuts and dark bays.” 

‘“‘In that case,” said Ben Dyab, ‘‘strike out, 
my children, strike out, and give your horses 
the heel, for these might perchance overtake 
us, had we not given barley to ours all the 
summer through.”—Daumas. ‘*The Horses 
of Sahara.” 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


. Great Britain. 

The Queen’s speech, to be read at the opening of 
Parliament, is brief, and refers to no home measure 
except the franchise bill. Vague allusions are 
made to the settlement of the Egyptian question, 
the Nile expedition, and South African affairs. 
The Conservatives will continue to obstruct the 
passage of the franchise bill. 

It is now declared that the Nile expedition will 
cost England at least £10,000,000. 

The tory election agents throughout the country, 
in reporting to headquarters in London as to the 
effect of the government redistribution scheme, de- 
clare that it will be destructive to the fortunes of 
the party. 

The Tichborne Claimant has been released from 
prison; he still maintains that he is the genuine 
Roger Tichborne, and will again resort to legal 
proceedings in support of his claim; for the pres- 
ent, however, he will remain quiet, and his resi- 
dence will be kept secret. 

A mob of roughs attempted to stop a Conserva- 
tive meeting in Dumfries, at which the Marquis of 
Salisbury was speaking. Later they stoned the ho- 
tel at which he was stopping, breaking the win- 
dows, and also attacked his carriage. The police 
were obliged to use force to protect the Marquis 
when taking his departure at the railway station. 


The Egyptian Situation. 


The reported capture of the towns of Shendy and 
Netemmeh, by Generai Gordon on the 6th inst., is 
confirmed by later news from Ambukol. 

It is believed that Osman Digna, the rebel leader, 
will succeed in massing his forces at Tamai. The 
English have lost their chance of crushing him for 
the present. Both the weather and the crops favor 
him. 

The Egyptian ministry have revoked the order 
of suspension of payments to the sinking fund. 
The Egyptian army will be reduced to 3000 men, 
and the number of civil officials will be greatly re- 
duced, and the money thus saved will be applied 
to the payment of the interest on the debt. 


The Chinese War. 

It is reported that the Chinese have made an at- 
tack on Thai Nguyen in Upper Tonquin, and been 
repulsed with heavy loss. General Brieri de I’Isle 
telegraphs from Hai Phong that large masses of 
the enemy appeared in the Red River region on 
the 13th inst., and made an attack on Tuyen Key- 
ang. They were defeated with great loss. No 
French were killed, and the wounded are doing 


horses 


” 





well. 

General De I'Isle advises the government that an 
effective force, 2000 strong, is necessary to continue 
offensive operations, and to repel the invasion of 
Tonquin. 

A despatch from Pekin says: “Authentic infor- 
mation ee been obtained that the French com- 
manders, if ordered to march to Pekin, will ask for 
a complete corps d’ armee composed of 40,000 men 
of all branches of the service. Besides, they will 
require two pontoon trains, 8000 horses, 12 field 
guns, floating and shore hospitals for 8000 men, 
and a number of light-draught gun-boats. 


General Items. 

A public consistory will be held at Rome on the 
12th proximo, at which the red hat will be bestowed 
on recently created cardinals. 

The cholera is decreasing everywhere in Italy, 
except at Salerno. 

Quarantine restrictions have been removed in the 
case of vessels arriving in Spain from ports where 
cholera does not exist. 

It is reported that Germany is about to send 
more men-of-war to the west coast of Africa. 











» Some of them larger than herself. 


France. 
Impure BLoop.—In morbid conditions of the 
: heum, -| General Campenon, Minister of War, strongl 
blogs sxe mony dees a, fs Se | cppoece the propose! ¢0 Gemntish tha Puls Sordid. 
Fo oie ca mat the blood try the Veorrtse, | cations erected under the administration of Presi- 
“ cure these affections. As & blood purifier it | dent Thiers, and the use of their sites for building 
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SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! 


To increase the circulation of ‘Home Cheer,” the 
publisher of that {popular journal offers an JElegant 
Solid Gold Watch (choice of lady’s or gent’s) free to 
the person naming the chapter in the Bible containing 
the least number of letters. A beautiful SILK fringed 
Christmas Card free to the first 100 answering. With 
answer you must send 25c. (Stamps taken) for 3 mos. 
subscription. If more than one send the correct an- 
swer the first mailed will be awarded the watch. 
Contest closes Dec. 1. Address HOME CHEER, New 
Haven, Conn. Cut this out; it will not appear again. 


> we 


S Rolled Gold Plate or money refunded, Send 2c. 
ths subscription to “ Happy Days,” the well known 16 page 
ted Story Paper, and we willsend you the above ring Free. 


. Address Pubr. Happy Davs, Hartford, Conn, 


NEW no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting 
50 Cards, name on, 10 cts. Outfits only 25 cts. 
LIBBY & MOORE, Auburn, Maine. tteopt3 


A PRESENT 


Fun, 10c., or both. l4c. 
Haven, Ct. 


® FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


“HAPPY DAYS,” is a charming 16 page 

© Ulustrated Juvenile Magazine and should bein 
of every boy and girl in America, 

ce it to many little folks not now sub- 
e shall until Jan. Ist, send it 3 mos, 
. in stamps (Ic. preferred) and present 
S cach person subscribing, (absolutely free) three 
beantifal French Dolls with life-like waxen 
an elegant ward-f- 





1 doz. $1 


Ko hin Q5e., 1 de 
bil OCK & CO.,, Centerbrook, Conn, 














and 40 Hidden Name and New Em- 

bossed Cards, 10c., New Game of 

WILSON CLINTON, North 
1t43 
























r 
tike advantage of this great offer. Address 


E R. L. Spencer & Co., Ivoryton, Conn. 





Health and Happiness. 


Sow 2 DO AS OTHERS 


«« = HAVE DONE. 


—__+>—.. 

Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after I had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
troit,” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Tonia, Mich, 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cu me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney Wort cured me when iny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” —~ 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used, Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 

“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
after I prayed to die.” 

Homey Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


our Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I out of ‘ad 
Q. M, Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


wou Kidney Disease? 

-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 

y ‘ul doctoring. Its worth 

$10 a box.”—Sam’l H: WwW wn, W Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 

Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 


, South Hero, Vt. 


: Are | you Bilious? 
‘Kidney-Wo jonemé more good than any 





I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 


“Kidney-W ort 
piles. Dr. 


Ay 
H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, 
Are you J ear n racked 2 
Kidne cured after | was ven up 
andI .* 
by physicians ey years 


If you would Banish Disease 
> Gud gain Hlesith, Take 








* 


on the 
with “Hep” or “Hops” in their name. 4t41 





for Cider and Sugars. 


THE TELEPHONE, 


leyville, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL FEEDS 
For POULTRY 
And Cattle. 


Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and 


production, and a health 
5 Ihs., 50 cents; 30 Bhs, $1.00; 100 Benge; 


shells thoroughly washed, and 

size for feeding. apy bagel 
stitate Roan ng. This supplies the lime, 

a $1.00. 

owker's Bone Meal for Cattle, mad fro 
ps oon J selected bone, reduced to meal—white, dena 
Fan bertectly Sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
—y WY bone — revents abortion in cows. 
battle are gnawin 

we g % boards or old boots, it is an 
their system. 10 tb. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 


Circulars, givi , : 
Address’ giving particulars in full, mailed free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


40tf «643 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 


WANTED, 


T ADIES AND GENTLEMEN TO TAKE 
4 nice, light, pleasant work at their own homes 
(distance no objection.) Work sent by mail. $2 to 
$5 a day can be qnietly made. No canvassing. Please 
address at once. GLOBE M’F’G CO., 
4t43 Boston, Mass., Box 5344. 


VARTERS ss 
RUIT TREES, 
MAY KING, 
MARLBOKO 


EARLY CLUSTER!@ 


Po’ keepsic, Ulster, 

NIAGARA, Hayes. 
&e. OF’ Catalogue . 
J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, NS. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


é, being cheaper. 25 ths bags, 30 cents; 








AD 


HE 
and other 













ERE RID 





Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. 1y23” SALEM, MASS. 
“I Have Suffered !’’ 
With every disease imaginable for the last three 
years. Our 
Drugeist, T. J. Anderson, 
“Hop Bitters” to me, 
I used two bottles ! 
Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend Hop 
Bitters to every one. J.D. Walker, Buckner, Mo. 





recommending 


I write this as a 
Token of the great appreciation I have of your 
Hop 


* * * Bitters. I was inflicted 


With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do me 
any 
Good ! ! ! 


Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 


was. 
“You may have abundant success” 
“In this great and” 

Valuable medicine : 

Any one! * * wishing to know 
my cure? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 
Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D. C. 


I hope 


more about 








I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 
— Complaint 
“And nervous debility. I bave just” 


Returned 


Good! 

Than anything else ; 

A month ago | was extremely 

“Emaciated ! ! !” 

And scarcely able to walk. 

Gaining strength! and 

“Flesh!” 

And hardly a day passes but what I am 
* * - . * 


Now I am 


| complimented on my improved appearance, and it 
is all due to _ 


Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 

— Wilmington, Del. 
8%” None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
ers, Engines, Caaties Pullies, &c. 
Maignens’ — Filter, Rapid, 
Address 


oOo. FEF. BOOMER, 
47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
A MATRIMONIAL ¥ 
MAGAZINE: Strictly 


moral, Largest Circulation, and Best, Largest and 


Cheapest Matrimonial . published. Sample copy 


10 cents. Address, The TELEPHONE, Box 8, Hur- 


4140 





rTVEACHERS WANTED.—10 PRINCI- 
PALS, 12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. eee form mailed for 
a? > SCHOOL SUPPLY BUREAU, Chicago, 
Ill. ention this journal. ly29 


Chromo Cards and Tennyson's Poems mailed for 
ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg Co., lvoryton, 
Conn. 13t42 





Legal Notices. 


Cee a IDoLESEe. OF MASSACHU- 
JSETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
Whereas, FREDERICK SILAS GREGORY REED, 
of Cambridge, in said County, has presented to said 
Court a petition praying that his name may be changed 
to that of FREDERICK REED, for the reasons therein 
set out: All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at ee in said 
County of Middlesex, on the second Tuesday of 
November, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should not 
be granted. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 
paper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixteenth day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

3t45y J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
Css: MIDDLESEX,SS. Ata Probate Court 
holden at Cambridge in and for said County of Middle- 
sex, on the seventh day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 
On the petition of MARTHA ELLA ABBOTT, of 
Boxborough, in said County, praying that her name 
may be changed to that of ELLA ABBotT EWINnGs, 
public notice having been given, according to the or- 
der of Court, that all persons might appear and show 
cause, if any they had, why the same should not be 
granted, and now on this léth day of said October, to 
which time the same was continued, and it appear- 
ing that the reason given therefor is sufficient and 
consistent with the public interest, and being satis- 
factory to the Court, and no objection being made, it 
is decreed that her name be changed, as prayed for, 
to that of Ella Abbott Ewings, which name she shall 
hereafter bear, and which shall be her legal name, 
and that she give public notice of said change by pub- 
lishing this decree once a week for three successive 
weeks in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, printed at Boston, and make return to this 
Court under oath that such notice has been given. 

GEORGE M. BROOKS, Judge of Probate Court. 


3t42 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
‘vo the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ELLERY C. WRIGHT, late 
of Westford, in said County, deceased, ee: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by CATHERINE E. 
WriGut, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October instant, at nine o’clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if -~ you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this first day of October in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

ately J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other rsons 
interested in the Estate of GEORGE McINTIRE, 
otherwise called GEORGE McINTyRE, late of Marys- 
ville, in the State of California, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 





at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 


cause, if an 
And the said 


fore said Court. 


of said Court, this sixth da 
one thousand eight hundred and ei 
3t41 J.u 


C* 
To all 
LEY, late of Malden, in said Coun’ 


hty-four. 
YLER, Register. 





the will of said deceased, 
the 
estate of said deceased ; 


nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if an 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. A 


least, before said Court. 
said Court, this seventh da: 


four. 
ste4ly J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU: 





To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and 
WOODWARD, late of Harrison, in the Count 
Cumberland and State of Maine, dece 

Whereas, a petition has been presented to 
by Epwarp P. 
County of Cumberland aforesaid, with certain 


at the time of her death said dece 
ny ing that th of said will 
rate, and prayin, at the copy 
filed and Ped ie 
of Middlesex, and letters testamentary 
to him, the executor therein named; You 
ata Probate Court to be held at 
County of Middlesex, on the second 
day of November next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon 
to show cause, if ra 4 you have, same. 
And said —. is hereby — to give 
notice thereof, publishing 
_ successively tn the news) 
GLAND FARMER, 
cation to be thi: 





Animal Meal, or something to make 


to & sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, iinllledng 


Trial Bags, 
Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 


roper 
and tee cab. 


If 


that they require bone to meet a want of 


and to my surpise I am as well to-day as ever I | 


“From the south in a fruitless search for health, | 
and find that your Bitters are doing me more 


ant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to CHARLES E. Fisn, of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk; You are hereby cited to appear 


said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
October instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
you have, against granting the same. 

een gd is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, be- 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of October, in the year 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
rsons interested in the estate of ELI HINCK- 


ty, deceased, Greet- 
ing: Whereas, 8. ALEXANDER HINCKLEY, for 
himself and FRANCIS HINCKLEY, the Executors of 
has presented for allowance 
final account of their administration upon the 
You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the fourth Tuesday of October instant, at 


said Executors are ordered to serve this citation by 

ublishing the same once a week in the NEw ENGLAND 
FaumEr, a newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, at 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 


SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
er per- 
sons interested in the Estate of MIRANDA "G. 
o 
said Court 
WooDwWARb of Harrison, in the 
papers 

purporting to be copies of the last will and testament 
of said deceased, and of the Probate thereof in said 
State of Maine, duly authenticated, representing that 
ased estate in 

of Middlesex, on which said will may 
may be 
recorded in the Probate Office in said County 
thereon granted 
are here- 

Cam- 
Tues- 
’ 
public 
called the NEw 


MATCHLESS 


SWIVEL PLOW, 
CHAMPION 


or THE 


WORLD. 


And the Favorite of all Progressive 
Farmers. 
ALSO THE CELEBRATED 


Wiard Sulky Plow, 


And Wiard Chilled Hand Plow, which have no equals 
of their kind anywhere ; 


——AND THE— 


Daniels’ Plow Sulky, 


To which any plow can be attached, and which is su- 
perior in many respects to any other Plow Sulky in 
use. 





FOR SALE BY 


T.B EVERETT & Co., 
No. 43 So. Market St., BOSTON, Mass. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 3teop39 


“BULL RUN,” 
GEN. BEAUREGARD, 


Graphically illustrated, is 
a leading feature of the 
November number of THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. This 
is the beginning of aseries of 
separate papers, to appear in 
THE CENTURY, on the great 
battles of the War, written 
by general officers high in 
command on both sides, in- 
cluding Generals GRANT, 
LONGSTREET, MCCLEL- 
LAN, BEAUREGARD, 
HILL, Pope, ROSECRANS, 
Admiral PORTER, and 
others. The aim is to pre- 
sent interesting per- 
sonal experiences— 
the officers’ own sto- 
ries of their plans and operations. The illus- 
trations will be full and accurate ; and accom- 
panying papers on “ Recollections of a 
Private,” also begun in November, will add 
value to a series which the conductors of THE 
CENTURY believe to be the most important 
ever undertaken by them. The November 
CENTURY also contains first chapters of a 
new novel, the story of an American busi- 
ness man, by W. D. ewig a timely paper 
on “ How Shall we Elect our Presidents?” 
short stories by“ Uncle Remus” and others, 
and a number of striking illustrations. 

This issue begins a new volume, Yearly 
subscriptions, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 
All dealers keep it. THE CENTURY Co. New- 
York, publishers. Ask for the 


NOVEMSER CENTURY. 


The Highest-Priced Paint in 
the United States is the 


ESSEX PAINT. 


SAGE GREENS, OLIVE GREENS, 
MAROON, TERRA-COTTA, 
ORANGE, SCARLET, 

&c., &c., &c.. &c., &c. 


These Paints are peculiarly adapted to Queen Anne 
and Suburban residences. They contain pure metal, 
























| not oxidized (destroyed,) and are warranted to con 


tain no Barytes, Water or Benzine. 
Prices and samples furnished by the 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 


RED DRAGON TEA 


Most Delicious Drinking; 





RED DRAGON TEA 


Strongest and Cheapest; 


RED DRAGON TEA 


Suits Every Tea Drinker. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST CLASS GROCERS, 


Ask your Grocer for a pound on trial. If you do not 
find it send 60 cts. direct to the IMPPORTERS and 
receive a sample pound by mail, postage paid. If not 
the BEST and CHEAPEST TEA you ever saw, 
RETURN it and the full cost will be refunded. 
DEALERS not already supplied are invited to ad- 


| dress 


“ALLEN, SHAPLEIGH & C0. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 


|89 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| — Es 

| Real Estate---Stock, 

_ HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 
= | 





ae 











‘More than 1750 Holsteins 


Imported and Bred by this Firm. 


600 NOW ON HAND 


Now on hand and in quarantine. All of choice quality 
and breeding. 
Nearly all the Deep-Milking Families of 
America epresented. 

Over TuHiRty yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 44 years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

On April ist, 1884, TEN Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
| average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in- 
cluded every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
five mature cows, the entire fot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 
1 2-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of ONE family, (THE NETHER- 
LAND FAMILY,) five of them 2-year-olds, and two 
3-year-olas, averaged 11,556 lbs. 12-50zs. The last is 
a FAMILY record. 

Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalied with an equal num- 


ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDSB. 

9 cows averaged 17 Ibs. 54 ozs. per week. 

8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 lbs. 4j ozs. per week, 

11 heifers 2 years old and younger averaged 10 Ibs. 8 
ozs. per week. 

The entire original imported Netherland family of 
six cows (2 being but 3 years old) averaged 16 lbs. 
12 11-12 ozs. per week. 

he above records are a sufficient guarantee of su- 


s the class of cattle with which to found a 
herd. START RIGHT. 
See for yourself before buying. Prices reasonable. 


Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.- 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


HE PANIC IS OVER, THE PLEURO- 
neumonia scare has died out, and Jerseys have 
their level. Now is the time to buy and this 


39 





foun 


the opportunity. 

BULLS of the best strains of blood, including 
Stoke Pogis, St. Helier, Coomassie, Farmer’s 
Glory, Carlo, Orange Peel, &e. All ages, from 
three months to three years. Prices to suit. 

YOUNG COWS in calf to first class Bulls and a 
few Heifers. All registered in American Jersey Cattle 
Club Herd register and warranted in every —- 
Address De LAVAL JERSEY HERD, 

3 GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 


Administrator’s Sale, 


Y LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 

Court for the County of Middlesex, will be sold 
at public auction, on the premises, on Thursday, the 
thirtieth day of October, A. D., 1884, at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, the homestead farm of the late Daniel 
Kinnivan, situated in Bedford, in said County, near 
the centre, on the road leading to Carlisle, containing 
about twenty-eight acres with the buildings thereon. 
Conditions at sale. 

GEO. HEYWOOD, Administrator with the will 
annexed, of the estate not already administered, of 
Daniel Kinnivan. 

Concord, October 7, 1884. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 


UCK AND EWES BRED FROM IM- 


rted stock. Apply to 
ale we GILMAN, Exeter, N. H. 


OLSTEINS. _ 


wif BAP a. at my farm and at quaran’ 
itham, Mass, inclu 
ERY FINE nese BULLS. 
§ YEARTING EI WS in calfto Lincoln 
120 N. H. B., son of Jacob 2d, 56 N. H. B. 
Rt tel HEIFEBS in calf and not 
All selected by my buyer in Holland, a man of 40 years 


— in the —— 


“— on ication. 
© . W. WO. » Reapvines, Mass. 


1té 





3t41 
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Durham Bull for Sale. 


HREE YEARS OLD. A VALUABLE 
animal of good ao. Will be exchanged 


for cows. GEO E E, TISDALE 
a Leominster, : 


BLACK HOCS. 


WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION 
of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 
China Hogs. Have spared neither time nor expense 





° 





for the last five years, so that now I think I have not 
only the st but the best herd in the East. Get 
— ore you order. 

8. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 





Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and 
ree 





CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 


Union Railway Horse Powers. 


Wine and Lard Presses. 


Corn Shellers. 


The Leonard Mower. 
Garfield’s “The American” Hay Tedder. 


PLOWS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF 


AMES PLOW COMPANY. 





NATIONAL CIDER AND WINE MILLS, 





Best qualities of both Crushing and Grating Mills 
Combined. 


Latest Improved (One or Two Horse) 


Threshing Machines. 
Fan Mills. 
Premium Farm Grist Mills. 
Wood Sawing Machines. 


Apple Barrel Presses, 
Improved Lever Feed Cutters. 
Root Cutters. 


Field Rollers and Road Scrapers. 
Carts, Wagons, and Harnesses. 





AMES PATENT 
CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW. 





Fully Tested—Lightest Draft—Best Quality Work. 
STILL AT THE HEAD FOR LEVEL 
LAND AND HILLSIDE, 


Awarded all the First and Second Pre- 
miums at the GREAT FIELD TRIAL of 
the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, held at Manchester, N. H., Sep- 
tember 4, 1884. 

Also First and Second Premiums in 1883. 





DR. BAILEY ENSILAGE MACHINES. 





Supe 


Greater Capacity, but requiring less Power 
rior to any Cutter in the Market, not only for cutting 
Ensilage Crops, but also for Hay and other Dry 


Forage. 


WORK. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Quincy Hall, Boston, . . . 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 


eop37tf 





CARPETS. 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out Such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


300 PIECES at.... | 
5-FRAME BO 


250 PIECES at 


TAPESTRY BRUSSEL 


300 PIECES (Standard Quality) at 


ae 


DY BRUSSELS, 


rere Fp f 
S. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at 


ENCLISH SHEET O 


ee. * 
$1.00 


ILS, 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


J.&J.DOBSON, s: 


MANUFACTURERS, 


§ aid $27 Washi 


ney 


ngton Street, 


Boston 





Seek OUR WAT 


“ 





ible te rof the time of yin m 
nied. Chena, 
ekeeper but 
pon. We 
‘ rour pa 
e make this spect ffer: ¥ 40 ets 
entitle ILLUSTRATED L¥ 
‘ n ELF 
Vat 


iption ’ rekoe re ' n ‘ fumed 
. LEISURE HOUR PUB'G CO., 283 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ERBURY TIMEKEEPER, 


PERFECT TIMEKREPER, Tris NO HUMBUG or cheap toy, buta 
td inal e Silver Nicki Hunting Ca and fully 
watches are poor 

ur Waterbury can 

want 10,000 new 

per nd to obtain 

n ! .) « tour tamily 
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1 FARMERS 
300,000 Acres 


Find the best markets in the world 
right at their doors. Blizzards and 
tornadoes de not devastate their crops 
and ruim their homes. | have 
for Sale Easy payments; long 
me; low rate of Interest. 


0 M. Baaxes, Lansing, Mich 





for sale. Write for what you 
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INSTITUTE 


FAIR 


BOSTON, A 


Open September and October, 1884, 


Thisisthe FOURTH ANNUAL EXPO- 
SITION ofthe NEW ENGLAND INSTI- 
TUTE, and the Mammoth Building of near- 
ly 8 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE is crowd- 
ed with interesting exhibits. The Grand 
Achievements of Mechanism, Science and 
Art; the Various Processes of Manufac- 
ture in Full Operation; the Agricultural, 
Forest and Mineral Wealth of the South 
and West; the Wonders of Mexico, that 
Land of Wierd Komance; two Spacious 
Galleries Hung with Notable and Valuable 
Works of Art; Magnificent Display of 
Women’s Handiwork; Immense Musical At- 
tractions Daily; Prof. KR.H.Mohr, the Peo- 
ple’s Favorite, in Feats of Magic, Ventrilo- 


quism and Legerdemain. | 
the use of 


All these attractions, tncludin 
the MAMMOTH SKATING INK, are 
stance all for ONE PRICE OF ADMIS- 


’ 50 CENTS, 


which also Includes METROPOLITAN 
HORSE CAR COUPON, (if bought down 
town or in the ceuntry), without extra 
charge. REMEMBER, the INSTITUTE 
FAI is held in the FARTHER EXHI- 
BITION BUILDING, at the END of 
Huntington Avenue, which is 3 TIMES 
LARGER than any other Fair Buil 


in New Englapt 
_ ee _ Ee ae 
MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
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Fifteenth Exhibition of Arts and 


Industries, 


At the Association Building, Hunt- 


ington Avenue, 
“EVERYTHING IN RUNNING ORDER.” 
Concerts afternoon and evening. Open daily from 


9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Admission 50 cts. 


Children’s tickets 25 cts. 


Huntington Avenue Cars from Tremont House 
every 5 minutes. Columbus Avenue Cars (within one 
block) to West Newton street. 6t3y 





PIANO FORTES. 


AGS 
Chuck het ng.) 


The largest and oldest PIANO FORTE Manufac- 
tory in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


152 Tremont Street, | 130 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON, NEW YORn. 
17139 





WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
Special Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 

anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
ears, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
8,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
a from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who will call. All water 
supply materials promptly 
furnished. Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 


Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 
L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 
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~ |MPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS, 


AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
nes, Straw ing Threshers, Dise and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain rs 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
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T. B. EVERETT & CO., 
> 43 So. Market 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 






RON TY ABIKNE 







ATE GY 
> [RON TURBINE 

WIN 
ENGINES 


Strong and Durable 


Runsin a Light Wind. 


WILL NOT 
SHRINK, SWELL, 
WARP, 


or 
RATTLEin the Wind 


», THE 


Z BUCKEYE 


FORCE 


ae PUMP 


Never Freezes in 
Winter Time 
#&© Send for our 
Cireulare and 

Price List. 


BOILERS, 
For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. Every farmer should 
have one. All orders will 
be forwarded at once any 
where in New England. 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blacks‘one Street, 
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FARMERS’ 








Boston, Mass. 
40f 





NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CORE,” 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for 


all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 


den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered ft 


In our delicious gar- 


safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases. It is only after years of study and expe- 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
has offered it to the afflicted public, 
Try once more and test its wonderful powers, 
Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSE’S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis- 
ton, Mass. Weeks & Porrer and Gro. C. Goon- 
wIn & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 


ts can't SELL and tel 


powers, he 
P , 






YOU ARE 
LIAR 


d4teopsy 


or 
BINGHAMTON, WN. ¥. 


15 New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson's Poems 

mailed for 10 cts. CAPITOL CARD CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 13t41 
eve NAME ©» 50 all Hidden Na and 
mbossed Chromo rds 10c,; They are 


Beauties ; 6 packs and Rolled Gold Ring 60c.; 10 packs and 

Pour Blade Pearl Handle Knife $1. Agent's Outfit 

lic, Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 
12t41 


New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, cqgeesting with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Bosten at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 


Direct connection for West Point, Poughk 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry., 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. Y.C. & H. es 


For Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; es leave New York at 5.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Fast Express Train leaves Boston, at 6.30 P. M. 
week days, connecting with el t steamers “CITY 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON..” 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, ane P. M. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 5.30 P. 











Tickets, and Berths secured at Office, 206 





taterooms 
Fe eaas saon test of Bemtoer ornee been 


A. C. KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 

















THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY 


























For the New England Farmer. 


THEN SAITH HE UNTO ME, “WOR- 
- SHIP GOD.” 


BY H. J. L. 





What have we worshipped in the days gone by? 
The glorious earth, with all its wealth of streams, 
Its mountains, vales and forest paths that lie 
In silent beauty, catching transient gleams 
Of the sun’s golden showers, when skies are fair 
Above the tree-tops in the soft, sweet air? 


Have we, beside old ocean’s heaving breast, 
At morn, at noon, or at the twilight hour, 
An altar reared whereon the soul might rest, 

Forgetting lust of gain, and greed of power? 
Oh, keep that altar in the memory bright 
When sin or sorrow veils the healing light. 


Did we make idols of the fair and frail, 

See all of beauty in their love-lit eyes, 
Hear music, only when on summer gale 

Their voices floated soft as summer mists that rise 
From placid lakes at eve? But such depart, 

Nor heed the worship of the faithful heart. 


In heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
Through the wide realm of waters, ’mid the land 
That make for human hearts the crowning wreath 
Of all life’s joys, let worship deep and grand 
Rise a perpetual offering to the throne 
Of Him who says “I am,” and reigns alone. 


The Story Teller. 





From Chambers’s Journal. 





MR. PUDSTER’S RETURN, 


CHAPTER I 


Mr. Solomon Pudster and Mr. Gideon 
Maggleby were bosom friends, nor could they 
well be otherwise. ‘They were both born on 
the 2%th of May, 1815, in Gower street, 
Bloomsbury; Solomon entering upon the 
world’s stave at an early hour inthe morning, 
at No. 69, and Gideon first seeing the lig at 
about midday, at No. 96. At the age of ten 
the boys were sent to Westminster School ; 
at the age of seventeen they became fellow- 
clerks in the great West India warehouse of 
Ruggleton, Matta & Co. ; at the age of four- 
and-twenty they went into partnership as su- 
rr erchants, in Mincing Lane. At that 
period they were bachelors; and, being al- 
ready sincerely attached one to the other, 
they decided to live together in a pleasant lit- 
tle house in the then fashionable neighbor- 
hood of Fitzroy Square. 

For years they were almost inseparable. 
Day after day they breakfasted and dined to- 
gether at home, and worked and _ lunched to- 
gether in the city; and but for the fact that 
the firm purchased a large sugar plantation in 
Demerara, Solomon Pudster and Gideon 
Maggleby would probably have never been 
parted, for more thana few hours at a time, 
until death decreed a dissolution of their part- 
nership. 

‘he sugar estate, unfortunately, required 
a great deal of looking after; and at regular 
intervals of two years one of the partners was 
obliged to cross the Atlantic ard te romain 
u uis triend for five or six months. 
Solomon and Gideon alternately undertook 
these troublesome expeditions, and braved 
the heat and mosquitoes of the tropics; and 
meantime the firm of Pudster & Maggleby 
prospered exceedingly, and no shadow ofa 
cloud came between the devoted friends—the 
former of whom, on account of his being a 
few hours the older, was declared senior part- 
ner in the firm. 

But in the year 1865, an important event 
happened. Mr. Pudster and Mr. Maggleby 
ran down by train one evening to see the fire- 
works at the Crystal Palace; and on their re- 
turn journey they found themselves in a com- 
partment, the only other occupant of which 
was a remarkably buxom and cheery-looking 
widow, of about forty years of age. The two 
gentlemen, with their accustomed gallantry, 
entered into conversation with her. They 
discovered that she and they had several 
friends in common, and that she was, in fact, 
a certain Mrs. Bunter, whose many domestic 


rar 





abser . = 


virtues and abounding good nature had often | 


been spoken of in their hearing. 
They were charmed with her; they begged, 


as if with one accord, to be permitted to call 
upon her at her house in Chelsea; and, when, | 


after putting her into a cab at Victoria Sta- 
tion, they started off to walk home, they 


simultaneously exclaimed, with much enthusi- | 


asm : 

‘**What a splendid woman !” 

‘‘Ah, Gideon!” ejaculated Mr. Pudster, 
sentimentally, a few moments later. 

‘Ah, Solomon!” responded Mr. Maggleby, 
with equal passion. 

‘If we only had just such an angel at home 
to welcome us!” continued the senior part- 
ner. 

‘“Just what I was thinking,” assented Mr. 
Maggleby, who thereupon looked up at the 
moon and sighed profoundly. 

‘‘No other woman ever affected us in this 
way, Gideon,” said Mr. Pudster; ‘‘and here 
we are at fifty 

‘Fifty last May, Solomon.” 

“Well, 
claimed Mr. Pudster, with warmth. 

‘*So we ought, Solomon.” 

‘But upon my word and honor, Gideon, 
Mrs. Bunter’s a magnificent specimen of her 
sex.” 

‘She is, Solomon; and I don't think we 
can conscientiously deny that we are in love 
with her.” 

‘““We are,” said 
humility. 


we 


Mr. Pudster, with much 


Having thus ingenuously confessed their | 


passion, the two gentlemen walked on in si- 
lence, and it was not until they were near 
home, that they again spoke. 

‘*] suppose that it will be necessary, as a 
matter of formal suggested Mr. 
Pudster, diffidently, ‘‘for us to call upon Mrs. 
unter, and apprise her of the state of our 
feelings. We mean, of course, to follow the 
matter up.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” agreed Mr. Mag- 
gleby ; ‘tof course we mean to follow the mat- 
ter up.” 

‘*Perhaps the firm had better write to her 
and prepare her mind,” proposed the senior 
partner, with kindly forethought. 

‘The firm had better write tomorrow, 
Solomon; but, it occurs to me that the firm 
cannot marry Mrs. Bunter. You or I must 
be the happy man; and then, Solomon, we 
shall have to separate.” 

‘‘Never!” ejaculated Mr. Pudster, who 
stopped and seized his friend by the hand— 
‘never! You shall marry Mrs, Bunter, and 
we will all live together.” 

‘Solomon, this magnanimity !” murmured 
Mr. Maggleby, who had tears in his eyes. 
“No; I will not accept such a sacrifice. 
You, as the senior partner, shall marry Mrs. 
Bunter, and, with her permission, I will stay 
with you. The firm shall write to prepare 
her mind. Business is busines. The firm 
shall write tonight, and I will take the letter 
to the post.” 

Half an hour later Mr. Maggleby handed 
to Mr. Pudster a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

14 Mincine Lane, Crry, August 4, 1865. 

To Mrs. Ferdinand Bunter, Matador Villa, 
Chelsea :—Madam : Our Mr. Pudster will do him- 
sel the honor of calling upon you to-morrow, be- 
tween twelve and one, in order to lay before you a 
project which is very intimately connected with the 
comfort and well-being of the undersigned. We 
beg you, therefore, to regard any proposition that 
may be made to you by our Mr. Pudster, as made 
to you on behalf of the firm, and with its full au- 
thority. We remain, madam, most devotedly 
yours. PupsTer & MAGGLERY. 


business,” 


, 


” 


‘How will that do ? 
with conscious pride. 

‘*Excellently well, Gideon,” said Mr. Pud- 
ster. ‘‘But don't you think that ‘most de- 
votedly yours,’ sounds rather too distant ? 
What do you say to ‘yours admiringly,’ or 
‘yours to distraction ?’” 

“*Yours to distraction’ sounds best, | 
think,” replied Mr. Maggleby, after consid- 
erable reflection. ‘I will put that in and re- 
copy the letter, Solomon.” 

**We are about to take an important step 
in life,” said Mr. Pudster, seriously. ‘Are 
you sure, Gideon, that we are not acting too 
hastily ?” 

‘Mr. Pudster!” exclaimed Mr. Maggleby, 
warmly, ‘‘we may trust these sacred prompt- 
ings of our finer feelings. We have lived too 
long alone. ‘The firm needs the chaste and 
softening influence of woman. And who in 
this wide world is more fitted to grace our 
board than Mrs. Bunter ?” 

‘So be it, then,” assented the senior part- 
ner. 

Mr. Maggleby re-copied the letter, signed 
it with the firm’s usual signature, and carried 
it to the nearest letter-box. When he re- 
turned, he found his friend ee to go to 
bed, and trying to keep himself awake by 
studying the marriage service. 

On the following forenoon, Mr. Pudster, 
with the scrupulous punctuality that is charac- 
teristic of city men, called at Matador Villa, 
Chelsea, and was at once shown into the pres- 
enee of Mrs. Bunter, who was waiting to re- 
ceive him. 

“Tam quite ata loss to understand why 
you have done me the honor of coming to see 
me today,” saidthe widow. ‘*From your let- 
ter, I judge that you have some business ro 
,osal to make to me. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Podeter, Iam not prepared to speculate in 
sugar. Iam not wealthy. But perhaps I 
am laboring under a misapprehension. The 
letter contains an expression which I do not 
understand.” 

“It is true,* replied the senior er, 
“that we have some hope of persuading you 
to speculate a little in sugar; and there is no 


asked Mr. Maggleby, 


ought to know better!” ex- | 


“J quite fail to grasp your meaning,” said 


Mrs. Bunter. 

“Well, Iam not ve at explana- 
tions,” said Mr. Pudster, ‘*but I will explain 
the situation as well asI can. You see, Mrs. 


Bunter, Mr. M eby, my partner, and my- 
self, are ee and Ie her. We 
find it dull. We long for the civilizing influ- 
ences of woman's society. We are, in fact, 
tired of single blessedness. The firm is at 

resent worth a clear five thousand a year. 

t will support a third partner, we think ; and 
so we propose, Mrs. Bunter, that you should 
join it, and come and take care of us ina 
friendly way.” 

Mrs. Bunter looked very uncomfortable, 
and - silent for a few —-... me 

**You are - said, at last; 
**but though Tamtess well off, I had not 
thought of going out as a housekeeper. The 
late Mr. Bunter left me enough for my little 
needs.” 

“I hope so, indeed, madam. But we don't 
ask you to come to us as a housekeeper sim- 
ply. Marriage is what we offer you, Mrs. 

unter. In the name of Pudster & Maggle- 
be Sipe the honor of proposing for your 


**Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Bunter in some 
agitation. ‘Surely, you would not have me 
marry the firm ?” 

“I put it in that way,” said Mr. Pudster, 
‘*because Maggleby and I are practically one 
and the same. But I will be accurate: The 
»roposition is, Mrs. Bunter, that you should 

come the wife of—ahem—the senior part- 
ner, and that Mr. Gideon Maggleby should 
live with us in his old sociable way. Excuse 
my blunt way of expressing myself, Mrs. Bun- 
ter.” 

‘Then you, Mr. Pudster, are the senior 
partner?” said Mrs. Bunter, with a very 
agreeable smile. ‘‘l am very much flattered, 
I assure you, but your proposal requires con- 
sideration.” 

“No doubt,” assented Mr. Pudster. Nig 

n 


edly sarmmoned fo Mincing Lane on husiness of the 
on bus 
Leset tap eC onbot know exactly when 
shall , but you must not be anxious. 
Yours devotedly, GIDEON, 

Mr. Maggleby hastily seized a tepid crum- 
pet, and without the formality of seating him- 
self at the table, devoured the clammy dainty. 
Then, hearing his wife upon the stairs, he 
rushed like a madman from the room, and an 
instant afterward left the house and quietly 
closed the front door behind him. 

Mrs. Maggleby, whose face bore traces of 
recent weeping, entered the dining-room as if 
she expected to find the place tenanted by a 
ghost. Discovering however, that it was 
onaty she resumed her seat by the fire, and, 
with a hysterical outburst, buried her head in 
her hands. 

‘Poor dear Gideon!” she sobbed. ‘*What 
will become of him and me? We shall be 
imprisoned for life; 1 know we shall. The 
house will have to be shut up; the business 
will go to ruin; the servants will have to know 





all. “Oh, it is too terrible! But I must 
compose myself. Gideon will be coming 
down, and I must be prepared to break the 


news to him ;” and with great self command 
Mrs. Maggleby wiped her eyes and seated 
herself at the table. As she did so she caught 
sight of her husband’s note, which she eagerly 
opened. 

‘He has gone!” she exlaimed despairingly, 
when she had read it. ‘I am left alone to 
bear the trial. Ah, Gideon, you little know 
how cruel you are. But I must follow you. 
We must concert measures at once.” 

Once more she went up stairs. She put on 
her cloak and bonnet ; she covered her flushed 
face with a thick veil, and without saying a 
word to any of her servants, she left the house 
and made the best of her way to the nearest 
cab-stand. 

Meantime Mr. Maggleby had been driven to 
his place of business in Mincing Lane. He 
entered his office and sat down as if dazed in 





firm is willing to wait for your 8, 8 
matters of business we are never in a hurry. 
But when may we look for your answer?” 

‘Well, you shall have anote by tomorrow 
morning's post,” replied Mrs. Bunter. ‘I 
may say,” she added, ‘‘that I have heard a 
great deal of your firm, Mr. Pudster, and 
that I am conscious that it does me very great 
honor by thus offering me a partnership in 
it.” 

‘‘Indeed, madam, the honor is ours!” 
Mr. Padster, bowing as he retired. 

No sooner had he departed than the widow 
burst into a long and merry fit of laughter. 
Her first impulse was to write and refuse the 
ridiculous offer; but, as the day wore on, she 
thought better of the affair, and in the even- 
ing, after dinner, she sat down quite serious- 
ly, and wrote a letter as follows : 


said 


MATADOR VILLA, CHELSEA, 
August 5, 1865. 

To Messrs. Pudster & Maggleby, 14 Mincing 
Lane, City :—Gentlemen : I have decided to accept 
the very flattering offer which was laid before me 
to-day, on your behalf, by your Mr. Pudster. If 
he will call, I shall have much pleasure in arrang- 
ing preliminaries with him. I remain, gentlemen, 
very faithfully yours, Mania Bunter. 





‘I must fall in with their bumor, I sup- 
sore she reflected. ‘‘And, really, Mr. 
-udster is a very nice man, and almost hand- 
some; and I am sure that I shall do no harm 
by marrying him. Besides, it is quite true 
that they wust want come one to look after 
them. If they go on living by themselves, 
they will grow crusty and bearish.” 

And Mrs. Bunter sent her maid out to post 
the letter. 

Three weeks later the widow became Mrs. 
Pudster, Mr. Maggleby, of course, officiating 
as best man at the wedding, and being the 
first to salute the bride in the vestry after the 
ceremony. ‘Thenceforward for a whole year, 
the three members of the firm lived together 
in complete harmony ; and the pleasant histo- 
ry of their existence was only interrupted by 
Mr. Pudster’s enforced departure for Deme- 
rara in September, 1866. Mr. Maggleby, it 
is true, offered to go instead of him, but Mr. 
Pudster would not hear of it. And Mr. Mag- 
gleby was obliged to confess that business 
was business, and that it was certainly Mr. 
Pudster’s turn to brave the mosquitoes. And 

so, after confiding his wife to the care of his 
friend, Mr. Pudster departed. During his 
| absence all went well; and in March, 1867, 
| he returned to England. 
But this time the heat had been too much 
| for poor Mr. Pudster. His wife noticed he 
| was looking unwell. Maggleby, with sorrow, 
| perceived the same. Mr. Pudster laughed. 
| Nevertheless, he soon took to his bed; and, 
| after a long and painful illness, died. 
| The grief of A Pudster and Mr. Maggle- 
| by, was terrible to witness. Mrs. Pudster 
talked of retiring from the world, and Gideon 
| Maggleby disconsolately declared that he had 
| no longer anes left to live for. No one, 
| therefore, will be much surprised to learn that 
| toward the end of March, 1868, Mr. Gideon 
| Maggleby led Mrs. Solomon Pudster to the 
| altar. 
| **Solomon will bless our union,” Mr. Mag- 
gleby had said when he proposed. 

‘*Ah, dear, sainted Solomon!” Mrs. Pud- 
ster had exclaimed, as she fell weeping upon 
Mr. Maggleby’s breast. 





CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Gideon Maggleby had been married 
rather less than two and twenty hours, when, 
| at about nine o’clock in the morning of March 

23, 1868, he walked into the room in which 
| he had so often breakfasted and dined with 
his late dear friend and partner, Solomon 
Pudster. 

Mr. Maggleby, who was pre-eminently a 
man of business, had not seen fit to go to the 
Isle of Wight or to Paris to spend his honey- 
moon, and Mrs. Maggleby, who was nothing 
| if not a woman of sound sense, had loyally ac- 
cepted the decision of her third lord and 
master. They had agreed to stay in town, 
| and not to allow their new happiness to inter- 
| fere with their material interests in Mincing 
| Lane. Mr. Maggleby had determined, how- 
| ever, to make a holiday of the day after his 
| wedding; to stay at home in the morning 

with his wife, to escort her to Madam Tus- 

saud's in the afternoon, and to take her to the 
| play in the evening. 

With this comfortable programme in his 
mind’s eye, Mr. Maggleby came down to 
| breakfast in his flowered dressing-gown. 
Mrs. Maggleby, he knew, would not be many 
minutes behind him, and he therefore rang 
the bell for the coffee, and turned lazily 
toward the table, upon which lay two piles of 
letters. The smaller heap chiefly consisted 
of missives addressed to Mrs. Pudster, for the 
marriage of the previous day had not as yet 
been noised abroad in the country, and Mrs. 
Maggleby had several female correspondents 
who communicated with her much more often 
than she communicated with them. The large 
bundle was made up of letters addressed either 
to Mr. Maggleby, or to Messrs. Pudster & 
Maggleby, the letters to the firm having al- 
ready been brought down from Mincing Lane 
by a confidential clerk. 

It was a chilly morning, and Mr. Maggle- 
by, with the letters in his hand, sank imo an 
easy chair by the fireside, and then began to 
polish his spectacles. But ere he had time to 
complete that operation, one envelope attract- 
ed the attention of his not war dim-sighted 
eyes. It bore the postmark ‘‘Plymouth,” and 
was addressed in a familiar handwriting. 

Without waiting to put on his spectacles, 
Mr. Maggleby seized this envelope and tore 
it open. For an instant he stared at the let- 
ter which it contained; then he turned white 
and fell back with a groan. But Mr. Mag- 
gleby wasa man of considerable self-com- 
mand, and he soon’ partly recovered himself. 

‘‘Maria must not see me in this agitated 
state,” he murmured, as he rose. ‘‘I shall go 
back to my dressing-room, and decice upon 
some plan of action before I face her.” And 
with unsteady steps he quitted the dining- 
room, taking with him the letter that was the 
cause of his emotion. Almost immediately 
afterward a servant entered with the coffe 
and some covered dishes, which she set upon 
the table; and no sooner had she withdrawn 
than Mrs. Maggleby appeared. Mrs. Mag- 
gleby looked booming, and was evidently in 
capital spirits. She caught up her letters, sat 
down smiling in the very easy-chair from 
which her husband had risen a few minutes 
earlier, and began to read. 

The first letters to be opened were, of 
course, those which were addressed to her in 
her new name. They contained congratula- 
tions upon her marriage. Then she attacked 
the envelopes that were addressed to Mrs. 
Pudster. One contained a bill; another con- 
tained a request for Mrs. Pudster’s vote and 
interest on behalf of Miss Tabitha Gab- 
bles, a maiden lady who was seeking admis- 
sion into the Home for the Daughters of De- 
cayed Trinity Pilots; and a third ht a 
lithographed etter from the Marquis of Palm- 
yra, imploring the recipient to make some 
small rw to the funds ~; the Asso- 
ciation for ey of Asparagus 
Culture in the Scilly Islands. There were 
also letters from Miss Martha Ti and 
Mrs. Benjamin Bowery, Cealing with nothing 
in particular and with everything in general ; 
and finally there was a letter bearing the post- 
mark, “Pl outh.” Mrs. Maggleby opened 
it carelessly; but a single glance at its con- 
tents caused her to start up, grasp convulsive- 
ly at the mantelpiece, utter an exclamation, 
and tremble like a leaf. 

‘Poor Gideon!” she said. ‘‘What a fear- 
ful blow! He mustn't see me in this agitated 
state. I shall go up stairs again and decide 





upon some of action before I face him, 
And Mrs. leby, letter in hand, and pale 
as death, qui the room, leaving the coffee 
and eggs and bacon and the crumpets to 


the 

get cold. 
Three-quarters of an hour later, Mr. Mag- 
leby ventured down stairs again. He was 
ressed as if to go to the City, and in his hand 
he held a letter which bore address, 
‘‘Maria.” This letter he laid upon his wife's 





reason why your want of capital should pre 
vent your joining us.” 





plate. It was worded as follows: 


his private room. Hearing of his principal's 
unexpected arrival, the head clerk, Mr. Sohn 
Dollard, almost immediately appeared. He, 
too, was scared and breathless. 

“Read, sir, read!” he gasped, as he thrust 
an open letter into Mr. Maggleby’s hand. 

Mr. Maggleby mechanically took the letter, 
and read aloud as follows : 


On Board S. 8. Camel, off Plymouth, Tuesday. 
—Dr. Mr. Doddard :—As you are probably not ex- 
pecting me, I send a line ashore to let you know 
that I hope to return in time to be at business at 
the usual houron Thursday. Please take care that 
there is a good fire in my private room, as a visit 
to Demerara always, as you know, renders me sen- 
sitive to cold and damp. I am writing to Mr. Mag- 
gleby. We have had a capital voyage so far, but 
the weather in the channel threatens to be rather 
dirty. I shall land at Gravesend, and if you can 
find out when the Camel is likely to be there, you 
may send down some one to meet me. Yours 
faithfully, SoLoMON PupsTER. 


“IT knew it!” ejaculated Mr. Maggleby. 

ot so just received the letter that he speaks 
of.” 
‘What does it all mean?” asked Mr. Dod- 
dard. ‘I seem to be dreaming, sir. We 
buried poor Mr. Pudster eight months ago, 
didn’t we?” 

‘So I thought,” murmured Mr. Maggleby 
vaguely. ‘*But this letter is certainly in’ his 
handwriting. And look at the postmark. 
There it is, as plain as possible: Tecan. 
March 22, 1868.’ That was yesterday, and 
to-day is Wednesday, March 23. Just read 
my letter, Mr. Dollard!” and he pulled from 
his pocket a missive, which he handed to his 
clerk. 

Mr. Dollard read as follows : 


On Boanp S. 8S. Camer, 
Off Plymouth, Tuesday. 
My Dear Gideon: Here! am almost at home 
again. I fancy you didn’t expect to see me just at 
resent, for I wasn’t able to write to you before we 
eft Demerara, so, as we are now sending ashore 
here, I post you a few lines to prepare you for the 
surprise. It is, as you know, quite unusual for ves- 
sels of this line to call at Plymouth, and therefore I 


we also call at Southampton, I will write again 
from there. I have told Doddard to send some one 
to meet me at Gravesend; let him take down any 
letters that you may want me to see at once. 
Yours affectionately, SoLomon. 


“Well, I never did!” cried Mr. Doddard. 
“Yet I could swear to Mr. Pudster'’s hand- 
writing anywhere. It is a terrible thing for a 
man who ought to be lying quietly in his coffin 
to come back like this and upset everyone's 
calculations.” : 

‘You are certain about the handwriting?” 
asked Mr. Maggleby, anxiously. 

“Quite certain!” replied Mr. Doddard. 
“What a frightful thing for poor Mrs. Pud- 
ster!” 

‘‘Mrs. Maggleby, you mean!” said Mr. 


Maggleby. “Yes. don’t know how to 
break it to her. It’s a case of bigamy isn’t 
it?” ; 


“Let us hope for the best, sir. Mr. Pud- 
ster won't persecute, I fancy, considering the 
peculiar character of the circumstances. It’s 
his fault. That’s my opinion. I could swear, 
even now, that we buried him. [He must have 
revived in his coffin, and been dug up again 
by the grave diggers; and must then have 
gone over to Demerara, in order to avoid 
shocking his poor wife.” 

‘I wonder our Demerara agents didn’t say 
something about it when they wrote by the 
last mail,” said Mr. Maggleby. 

“Oh, of course he kept them quiet, sir. 
But it’s a cruel case—that’s all I have to say. 
And though I have known Mr. Pudster these 
thirty years, and liked him too, I don’t hesi- 
tate to say that he’s not behaving straightfor- 
wardly in this piece of business.” 

‘Hush! Wait until you know more of his 
motives,” said Mr. Maggleby. 

‘*‘He can’t excuse himself, sir, I tell you,” 
rejoined Mr. Doddard warmly. ‘‘If he comes 
back, I go. So, there! And I say it with all 
respect to you, sir. When aman’s once dead, 
he’s got no right to come back again. It isn’t 
natural, and what’s more, it isn’t business- 
like.” 

The bitterness of Mr. Doddard's remarks in 
this connection may be partly accounted for 
by consiceration of the fact that Mr. Mag- 
gleby had a few days previously announced 
his intention of taking the head-clerk into 
partnership at an early date. Mr. Pudster’s 
return would of course knock this project on 
the head. 

‘‘Well, Doddard,” said Mr. Maggleby, ‘‘we 
can’t mend matters by talking. We can only 
wait, and perhaps, when we see Mr. Pudster, 
we shall find that re 

But Mr. Maggleby’s philosophical remarks 
were suddenly cut short by the unexpected 
arrival of Mrs. Maggleby upon the scene. 
She rushed into the private room, stretched 
forth a letter, and fell sobbing upon her hus- 
band’s neck. 

Mr. Maggleby placed his wife in a chair, 
opened a cupboard, gave her a glass of wine, 
took the letter and read it. Like the others, 
it was dated from on board the Camel, off 
Plymouth. 





My Own Dearest Wife,” it ran, “in a few hours 
from this I shall, 1 hope, be with you once more, 
never again to leave you. I ought to have already 
apprised you of the probable date of my return, but 
at the last moment before starting, I had no oppor- 
tunity of writing. How glad I shall be to see you. 
My long absence has been a great trial to me, and I 
feel sure that it has also tried you; but it is now al- 
most at an end. I will, if possible, write again 
from Southampton and tell you exactly when to 
expect me. The sea in the channel is so rough that 
at present it is difficult to say when we shall get 
into the river. Your ever-loving husband. 

“SoLomon.” 
‘It is most painful!” gasped Mrs. Maggle- 
by. ‘*What can we do, Gideon? You must 
manage to meet Solomon at Gravesend. Look 
in the newspaper, and see whether the Camel 
has been signaled i” He must hear first of 
what has happened, either from my lips or 
from yours: and I am really not well enough 
to go myself. I thought that he was lying 
cold in his coffin. Oh, that I should have 
committed bigamy! I ought to have re- 
mained faithful to his memory. This is my 
punishment. But he must—he shall forgive 


me.” 

Mr. Doddard had gone into the outer office, 
and had sent a clerk for a copy of the Times. 
With this he now returned, and the paper was 
opened on Mr. Maggleby’s table, and eagerly 
scanned for news of the Camel. 

‘‘Here we have it!” said Mr. Doddard at 
last. ‘Steamship Camel, from Demarara to 
London, with cargo and passengers, was sig- 
naled off Dover at 1 o’clock this morning.’ 
Then Mr. Pudster will be at Gravesend in an 
hour or two, sir.” 

“Go, Gideon, go!” exclaimed Mrs. Mag- 
gleby. ‘‘Lose no time. Take a special train 
if necessary. ‘Tell him all, and implore his 
forgiveness.” 

“Yes, I think I had better go, Maria,” said 
Mr. Maggleby. ‘‘I will send a clerk home 
with you, and will pew h to you as soon as 
I see your—your late husband. In the mean- 
time, try to be calm. Please tell them to 
call a cab, Doddard.” Mr. Doddard re- 
turned ‘to the outer office, and dispatched a 
messenger for two cabs. Mr. Maggleby 
handed Mrs. M eby into one of them, and 
aclerk followed her. Then the unfortunate 
man went back for a moment to his private 
room to study Bradshaw on the best and 
speediest route from London to Gravesend. 
here was a train at a quarter-past eleven. It 
was then a quarter to eleven. 

‘‘And when will he be at Gravesend ? ” asked 
Mr. M by. 

Mr. dard turned again to the Times. 
But instead of at once alighting upon the 
shipping list, his eye fell upon a paragraph 
that occupied a not very conspicuous position 
at the foot of the page. Suddenly he uttered 


a cry. 
What's the matter, Doddard?” demanded 
Mr. Maggleby, who was rapidly growing im- 
patient. 
Mr. 5 replied b — - a 
xysm ter. ** ove! ex- 
eed, “*this es ridicalous ! I never 
heard of such a thing in my life! It is like a 
play! Ha, ha, ha! 
“Your merriment is rather ill-timed,” cried 
Mr. Miggleby reproachfully. ‘‘Tell me when 





haven't time to send you a long letter; though, if 


Mr. Pudster will arrive at Gravesend ; and be 
quick, or I shall lose that train.” 

‘A pump, too!” continued the head-clerk 
hilariously. 

**You're mad, I think,” said Mr. Maggleby. 
‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘Well, read this, sir,” answered Mr. Dod- 
dard, and he handed the Times to his princi- 
al and pointed to the paragtap , 

Mr. Maggleby testily took the paper, ad- 
justed his spectacles, and read : 
“ExrraorpinaRy Discovery at Pry- 
mouTH.—The corporation of Plymouth re- 
cently decided to remove an old and disused 

ump which for many years has stood handle- 
hai and dry on the Hoe. Yesterday morning 
some workmen proceeded to remove it, and in 
its interior they were astonished to discover a 
number of letters, which had, it is supposed, 
been put into the hole into which the handle 
formerly fitted, under the delusion that the 

ump was a post-oflice pillar letter box. The 
letters were at once taken to the Plymouth 
postoflice, and were without delay, forwarded 
to their destination.” 
“Can it be true?” ejaculated Mr. Maggle- 
by, with a at sigh of relief. ‘‘Then the 
fact of the Camel Caine been signaled last 
night off Dover is merely a Cbincidence ?” 
**Most certainly,” said Mr. Doddard. 
**Thank heaven!” cried Mr. Maggleby fer- 
vently. ‘Send the cab away, Doddard. But 
no! Ill go home at once, and set my poor 
wife at ease. Ha, ha! I do remember, now, 
that when poor Mr. Pudster came home from 
his last voyage, he discovered that some let- 
ters which 4 ad posted at Plymouth had not 
been delivered. We didn’t miss them, be- 
cause, as you recollect, Doddard, he wrote 
again from Southan pton.” 

**Of course he did, sir,” said Mr. Doddard. 
“Well, let us congratulate ourselves. It 
would have been a fearful business for Mrs. 
Maggleby to have gone through.” 

‘And it would have been bad for you, Dod- 
dard, for it would have spoilt your chance 
of a partnership for some time to come. Now 
I'm off.” 

Mr. Maggleby put the Times in his pocket 
and departed, al when he reached his home 
and showed the paper to his wife, the couple 
sat together half an hour, talking 
over the extraordinary nature of the adven- 
ture. 

‘‘Well, we shall be able to goto Madame 
Tussaud’s and the theatre after all, Maria,” 
said Mr. Maggleby at luncheon. 

And go they did; ard what is more, Mr. 
Doddard became a partner a fortnight later, 
the firm thenceforward being known as Mag- 
gleby & Doddard. 


for at least 





General Miscellany. 


hold, at least, he received a warm welcome. 


He soon reappeared at his favorite chamber 
window, tapping to get in, and on being ad- 
mitted was va J fed with candy, one of his 
favorite forms of food. With it was given a 
live wasp, to see what the crow would do with 
it. He nearly killed the wasp, and, rolling 
him up with bits of broken candy, swallowed 
the whale together. " 

Jack has not yet been joined by his shyer 
brother, who seems inclined to make a winter 
of it, on his own account, in the woods; but 
his mischievous pranks are not lessened by his 
loneliness. He hears his name mentioned in 
conversation on the lawn below, and responds 
with his caw, caw, and comes down from his 
perch on the roof or tree. j 
Under the roof a family of red squirrels, 
chattering and frolicsome, have made their 
homes—three of them growing so tame that 
they will come down and hop on the head or 
shoulder of the one who is believed to have 
nuts for them, and even search his pockets. 
With these squirrels, ‘‘Jack” has his sport 
and his tussels, and makes things lively by 
seizing them by the tail when they would es- 
cape. He is still at the house, and there, it 
seems likely, the family will leave him when 
they go—if, indeed, he does not follow them, 
as he does when they go to church. 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Piccatuitt, or Cuow Cuow.—One peck 
of green tomatoes, one cup salt, six small 
onions, one large head of celery, two cups of 
brown sugar, one teaspoonful white pepper, 
one a ground cinnamon, one ta- 


ful mustard, two quarts good, sharp vinegar. 
Chop the tomatoes, mix the salt with them 


deavor to keep ahead. That is ambition. 
No sensible man, assuredly no horseman, 

ives his horse more than he can do. Take 
Naud S., for instance. Last week Bair put 
her in training again. He didn’t push her, of 
course. That would be dangerous for any 
animal. Every one knows that neither man 
nor beast should be put to exertion sudden] 4 
Well, the first day the mare trotted a mile in 
2:44, and another in 2:28. ‘Two days later 
she did a mile in 2:37 and another in 2:25, 
and on Friday a mile in 2:31, and another in 
2:254, and a third in 2:14. When Bair 
drove up, he said that he could easily have 
made a fast mile with Maud S., but he 
thought best to do it easily. Mr. Hubbard, 
of the Hartford Courant, was with me, and 
witnessed her performance. She was not dis- 
tressed after her trot. She can do her 2 :099 
in comparative comfort, and it is not cruel to 
put her to it.”— Interview with Robert Bon- 
ner. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE DECORA- 
TION. 


There are a great many anecdotes about 
General Skobeleff, which have become 
legendary in the Russian army, and there are 
a much greater number about the Russian 
Jews, which circulate through all classes of 
Russian society. The following story, which 
is of interest both for the admirers of the, 
‘‘White General” and the haters of the Rus- 
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“LanpLorp !” cried an irritated traveller, 
who had been eating dried-apple pie at a rail- 
road lunch-house, as he held one hand to his 
shattered jaw, and produced a gimlet with the 
other, ‘‘Look at this confounded gimlet I've 
found in your pie, and broken half the teeth 
in my head off, on !” 

“Well, I declare!” said the landlord, od | 
wanted to use that yesterday, and hunted and 
hunted all over the house for it! Much 
obliged, stranger.” 


“Wat, ef dat an’ n't de blam'est caper | 
ever seed,” exclaimed an old negro who sat 
on the bank of a bayou, fishing. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” some one asked. 

“W’y, sah, jis’ now my dog he cummed er- 
long an’ laid down at my feet, an’ jis’ dis min- 
nit er alligator he slips up an’ grabs de dog 
an’ takes Fim erway. De imperlitest trick | 
eber seed. Min’s me o’ a nigger preacher at 
er barbecue.” 





Scene: Table @hote at fashionable hotel | 
on Deeside; big market day. Farmer of the 
old school has dined. 

Waiter.—‘‘Finished, sir ?” 

Farmer.—‘‘Fat’s the chairge ?” 

Waiter.—‘‘Five shillings, please.” 

Farmer, (startled,) — ‘*Five 
Weel, I'm nae deen, yet.” Resumes 
tions. 


) 


shillings 
opera- 





sian Jew, was revived when Prince Bismarck, 

as a sign of special distinction, received the | 

cross Pour le Merite. ' 
Skobeleff, so the story goes, was working 


near a pond, when a Turkish bomb dropped 
at the threshold of the tent. The General 





thoroughly, and let them stand over night. 
In the morning pour off the water, and chop 
the onion and celery. Mix the sugar, pep- 
yer, cinnamon and mustard. Put ina porce- 
ain kettle a layer of tomatoes, onion, celery, 
and spices, and so on until all is used, and 
cover with the vinegar. Cook slowly all day, 
or until the tomatoes are soft. Cauliflower, 
or cabbage, or one quart of cucumbers may 
be used with the tomatoes. Sliced or grated 
horseradish gives a pleasant flavor. 


PrESERVEPR Quincres.— Use the orange 
quinces. Wipe, pare, quarter, and remove 


all the core, and the hard part under the core. 
Take an equal weight of sugar; cover the 
quinces with cold water, then let them come 
slowly to a boil; skim, and when nearly soft 
put one quarter of the sugar on the top, but 
do not stir. When this boils, add another 


sugar is in the kettle. Let them boil slowly 
until the color you like, either light or dark. 


Tomato Carcuvur.—Boil one bushel of 








From the Southern Cultivator. 
MORE IN THE MAN THAN IN THE 
LAND. 
BY SIDNEY LANIER. 





I knowed a man, which he lived in Jones, 
Which Jones is a county of red hills and stones, 
And he lived pretty much by gettin’ of loans, 
And his mules were nuthin’ but skin and bones, 
And his hogs was flat as his corn-bread pones, 
And he had ’bout a thousand acres of land. 


This man—which his name it was also Jones— 
He swore that he’d leave them old red hills and 
stones, 
For he couldn't make nuthin’ but yellerish cotton, 
And little o’ that, and his fence was rotten, 
And what little corn he had, hit was boughten, 
And danged if a livin’ was in the land. 


And the longer he swore the madder he got, 

And he riz and he walked to the stable lot; 

And he hollered to Tom to come thar and hitch, 

For to emigrate somewhar whar land was rich, 

And to quit raisin’ cockburs, thistles and sich, 
And a wastin’ their time on the cussed land. 


ripe tomatoes, skins and all, and when soft 
strain through a colander to remove the skins 
fens Mix one cup of salt, two pounds of 


per, three ounces each of ground allspice, 
mace, and celery seed, two ounces of ground 
cinnamon, and stir into the tomato. Add 
two quarts of cider vinegar, and when 
thoroughly mixed strain through a sieve. 
Pour all that runs through into a large kettle, 
and boil slowly till reduced one-half. Put it 
in small bottles, seal, and keep ina cool, 
dark place. 

Quince JELLY.—Wipe the fruit carefully, 
and remove all the stems. and parts not fair 
and sound. Use the best parts of the fruit 
for canning or preserving, and the skin, cores, 
| and hard parts for jelly. The seeds contain a 
large portion of gelatinous substance. Boil 
all together, in enough water to cover, till the 
pulp is soft. Mash, and drain. Use the 
juice only, and when boiling use an equal 
weight of hot sugar, heated in the oven, and 
boil till it jellies in the spoon. 





So him and Tom they hitched up the mules, 

Pertestin’ that folks was mighty big fools 

That ’ud stay in Georgy their lifetime out, 

Just scratehin’ a living when all of ’em mought 

Git =e in Texas, whar cotton would sprout 
sy the time you could plant in the land. 


And he driv by a house whar a man named Brown 
Was a livin’, not far from the edge of town, 
And he bantered Brown for to buy his place, 
And said that bein’ as money was skace, 
And bein’ as sheriffs was bard o’ face, 
Two dollars an acre would git the land. 


They closed at a dollar and fifty cents, 
And J§nes he bought him a wagin and tents, 
And loaded his corn and his wimmin and truck, 
And moved to Texas, which it tuck 
His entire pile with the best o’ luck, 

To git thar and git him a little land. 


But Brown moved out on the old Jones farm, 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off’n the groun’, 
And he rooted it up and plowed it down; 
rhe . < plowed his corn and his wheat in the 
and. 


Five years glid by, and Brown, one day 
Which he'd got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh 
Was a sittin’ down, sorter lazily 
To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 
When one o’ the children jumped on his knee, 
And says 
land.” 


And thar was Jones, standing out at the fence, 
And he hadn’t no wagin, nor mules nor tents, 
For he had left Texas afoot and cum 
To Georgy to see if he couldn't git sum 
Employment, and he was lookin’ as hum- 

Ble as ef he had never owned any land. 


But Brown he axed him in, and he sot 
Him down to his vittles smokin’ hot, 
And when he had filled hisself and the floor 
Brown looked at him sharp and riz and swore 
That “whether men’s land was rich or poor, 
Thar was more in the man than thar was in the 
land.”’ 





THE ANTICS OF A TAME CROW. 

A pair of tame crows, that became almost 
family pets, have afforded a great deal of 
amusement to a family in a ncigthcting town. 


fly, they learned their first lessons of life in 
companionship with human beings, and grew 
to be almost as tame as the domestic poultry. 
They were taken from the nest, probably, 
about the 10th or 12th of June, and have now 
attained the size of full-grown crows. 

One marked trait of character, that began 
to be to be developed pretty early and has 
grown with their growth and strengthened 
with their strength, is a disposition to mis- 
chief. One of the two has been, from the 
first, much more tame and familiar than the 
other. ‘‘Jack,” as the family pet is called, 
has developed the thieving and mischievous 
traits of all the crow tribe. Ie will enter an 
open window, and steal whatever he can carry 
off, particularly if it shines or glitters. In 
this way he got off with a young lady's gold 
thimble, which has been hidden where it is not 
likely to be found again; and he came near 
getting off with a lady’s watch, which was res- 
cued just in time, after he had got it out of 
doors. 

Warned by experience, the family have to 
keep the windows shut, if they leave any room 
for the time unguarded. One day recently, 
Jack was caught tearing off the wall-paper, of 
which he had already stripped off nearly a 
yard. A day or two since he was seen in the 
act of trying to lift and carry off a rubber 
door-mat, which, however proved a little too 
heavy for him. 

The tendency of both crows was to hide the 
things they had stolen. These they would so 
deftly conceal, and in such queer places, that 
there seemed little hope of getting back any- 
thing after the crows had once made off with 
it. 

Jack, having hidden some stolen article 
very carefully under a little heap of leaves at 
the foot of a tree, flew away apparently well 
satisfied with that particular piece of work. 
He had been watched, and in his absence the 
stolen property was recovered, and the leaves 
replaced as he had left them. When he came 
back he went to that spot and cautiously ex- 
amined the situation—carefully removing the 
leaves. Discovering his loss, he exhibited a 
comical state of astonishment and bewilder- 
ment. Cocking his head on one side, he sur- 
veyed the scene in a reflective mood ; then he 
re-examined the spot where his stolen proper- 
ty had been hidden; then he went back a rod 
or two, and took a careful survey of the tree 
and its surroundings, ys peta to make sure 
that he had got the right tree. Having satis- 
fied himself on this point, and once more as- 
sured himself that the plunder was no longer 
where he had hidden it, he stood for some 
time, in an apparent state of deep bewilder- 
ment, or a kind of brown-study—his head 
frequently turned in a knowing way on one 
side. At last he gave it up, made an exami- 
nation all around the tree, and then left the 
matter finally, as a conundrum that was evi- 
dently too deep for him. 

He is a knowing fowl, and, like his elfin 
cousin, the raven celebrated by Edgar Poe, 
he knows how to come and knock gently on 
the window pane when he wants to get into 
the house. He knows, too, just about how 
much water is to be provided for his bath; for 
he is very regular and punctual about taking 
his mornin sath, and after his mistress has 
come out with one pitcher of water and poured 
it into the pan, Jack always waits for the arri- 
val of the second pitcherfull. Then he jumps 
in and has a jolly time of it, flopping sol flap- 
ping about in the water till he gets ‘‘wet as a 
drowned rat,” when he gets off, a dripping and 


led object, to some secure spot where 
he can i himeelf in the sun. ze 
The crows finally becoming, through their 
thieving propensities, as much of a nuisance 
as an amusement, and October ap roaching, 
when the family would get ready to leave their 
country farm for more than a half year’s ab- 
sence in - ytng f v0 it was a to 
dis of troublesome pets taking 
them off to a distant wood and there berating 
them and leaving them to take care of them- 
selves. 
Securely fixed in a tightly-covered basket, 
so that they could neither get out nor see the 
direction they were taking, they were driven 
to a piece of woods distant seven miles from 
the house. Here they were liberated, in the 
resence of a quantity of food that had been 

i 


indly for their immediate wants, 
and there left to themselves. But the next 
day ‘‘Jack” at the house again, as 

as ever; it is needless to 





“Yun’s Jones, which you bought his | 


Taken from the nest before they were able to | 


Grave JeLity.—Select the grapes when 
not fully ripe; wash and drain, then put 

them in a preserving kettle, wash well, and 
heat till al the skins are broken, and the 

| juice flows freely. Strain, use the juice only, 

| with an equal weight of sugar. 

| A NEWSBOY IN LIBBY PRISON. 

| So many acts of heartlessness and cruelty 

during the great civil war have been record- 

ed, that it is a real pleasure to have an oppor- 


the part of a gallant Confederate soldier, to a 
Yankee boy m 

In the town of Bennington, in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, in the spring of 1861, 
there lived a poor widow with six children, 
| five boys and one girl, the youngest of the 
former a stripling fourteen years old. 

When the wires flashed the news from 
Washington all over our land that the rebels 
| had fired upon the old flag at Fort Sumter, 
| the four elder boys responded to their coun- 


|try’s call, and hurried to the seat of war. 
| The younger lad, his heart fired with genuine 
Green Mountain patriotism, ran away from 
home, and, eluding pursuit, made his way to 
the camp on the Potomac. But his ardor was 
somewhat dampened by the discovery of the 
fact that he could not, in consequence of his 
youth and diminutiveness, enlist as a soldier. 
Determined to remain at the front, and hav- 
ing, as the saying is, ‘‘to scratch for a liv- 
ing,” he went to selling newspapers to the 
soldiers. 

Leaving the camp between New Baltimore 
and Warrentown about the 10th of Novemb- 
er, 1862. he went to Washington for a supply 
of papers. Having accomplished his object, 
the young lad set out on horseback for the 
camp, having to travel a distance of thirty 
miles. A change of position by the army 
| during his absence, had occurred, and as a 
consequence he ran into the rebel picket line, 
and was taken to General J. E. B. Stuart's 
headquarters, at a hotel in Warrentown, and 
from there sent to Libby Prison, in Rich- 
mond, arriving there November 13th. 


on, and when the young prisoner was brought 
into his presence, observing that he wasa 
mere boy, the Major spoke kindly to him, 
and, after his name had been enrolled, asked 
him the customary question, if he had any 
money or valuables about his person. 

The frightened boy had managed to con- 
ceal his money, three hundred and eighty dol- 


tion, put his hand down, and while a tear-drop 
glistened in his bright eye, and his boyish lip 


the rebel Major, and trying hard to choke 
down the swelling in his throat, he told of his 
widowed mother at home, his four brothers in 
the army, his having made his money selling 
papers, and saved it to send, with his broth- 
ers’ wages, to his mother. 

The Major folded the boy's 
the money, and said to him 

‘You shall have this again, my boy, when 
you aré permitted to go from here.” 

Six weeks afterward the lad was paroled, 
and repairing to Major Turner's office, the 
kind officer handed him a package of money, 
and the passes, just as he Pad received them, 
and said : 

‘*Here is your money, my boy.” 

With again trembling hands, but a joyous 
heart, the little fellow took the package. He 
was sent to Washington, and a few weeks 
later was going his old rounds selling news- 
papers. 


passes around 


boy of the iron brigade,” who now resides in 
Milwaukee, and gave us these facts during the 
late reunion of the iron brigade in that city. 
—Grant County, Wis. Herald. 


A TALK ABOUT HORSES. 


The Owner of a Half-Million Dollars’ Worth 
of Trotters, Replies to Mr. Bergh. 


“I do not think Mr. Bergh understands 
what he is —7 about, when he states that 
clipping is a crue and senseless practice—the 
device of lazy grooms. There is not a horse- 
man who does not know directly to the con- 
trary. Professor William Williams, a _pro- 
fessor in the Edinburg Veterinary College, 
and one of the best-known authorities on the 
horse, advocates clipping, and says: 

*««T have seen the lives of many valuable 
horses saved by timely clipping.’ 

‘Clipping is unnecessary to a horse with a 
fine, light coat, if he has been kept to work 
all summer and autumn, and has been well 
groomed. If, however, he has been allowed 
to run on grass a few weeks, and has not felt 
the curry-comb, he needs clipping, for his 
coat has become heavy. Some horses have 
such fine light coats that they never need 
clipping. Old Dexter never was clipped, 
neither was Edwin Forrest. They did not 
need it.” 

“Mr. Bergh begs horse-owners not to nick 
the tails of their horses,” said the interviewer. 
‘Do you object to nicking ?” 

“I know very litttle about it. It was sel- 
dom done to road horses, being mostly con- 
fined to saddle hacks and cabs. It has grown 
entirely out of fashion. No man with a valua- 
ble horse would nick him. ButI know so lit- 
tle about it that I can’t venture an opinion. 
You may rest assured of one thing, however, 
and it is this: No man owning a valuable 
horse is going to risk him through abuse or 

r care. flere, for instance, I have paid 
),000 for Maud S., the most valuable horse 
in the world, $36,000 for Rarus, $35,000 for 
Dexter, $35,000 for Pocahontas, $16,000 for 
Edwin Forrest, and soon. Do you think I 
would have any one of these horses clipped if 
I was not sure that clipping was good for 
him? It is a question of money to a man.” 
**You have noticed, doubtless,” said the re- 

r, ‘‘that Mr. Bergh declares that speed- 
ing horses is cruel and inhuman? And he 
denies that horses enter into the spirit of the 





rt.” 
Perl bosh! A horse, if he is not a lazy 
beast, takes much interest in his own per- 
formances. If you are driving a three-minute 
horse and a 2:40 animal comes alongside 
to you, you will notice prick 





and 


part of the sugar, and continue until all the | 


brown sugar, half an ounce of cayenne pep- | 


tunity to record an act of manly kindness on | 


lars, in his boots, and in answer to the ques- | 


quivered, he brought itforth and handed it to | 


The boy was ‘‘Doc” Aubrey, ‘The news- | 


had just time to see the sentinel outside, 
stoop down and phlegmatically throw the 
shell into the water. : 
General Skobeleff approached the soldier, 
| and said: 
| “Do you know that you have saved my 
| life?” 
| «I have done my best, General.” 
| Very well; which would you rather have, 
| the St. George's cross, or one hundred rou- 
| bles ?” 
| Dheo continel was a Jew, with a fine Semitic 
| profile. He hesitated a moment, and then 
| said : 
| ‘*Whatis the value of the St. George's 
cross, my General ?” 
| ‘*What do you mean? The cross itself is 
| of no value; it may be worth five roubles, 
perhaps, but it is an honor to possess it.” 
| **Well, my General,” calmly said the sold- 
lier, ‘if it is like that, give me ninety-five 
roubles and the Cross of St. George.” 
| Whether the prayer of that child of Israel 
was granted, or not, history does not say.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





SHOCKING A CROWD. 


‘‘] saw something new up in Wisconsin the 
|other evening,” observed a Chicagoan who 
| had a sachel in his hand and who was on his 
pe | home. ‘‘A patent medicine man was 


selling something or other from a carriage in 


which he had a rather pretty young woman | 


and a gasoline lamp. The lady sang one or 
two songs very sweetly and then the man 
talked and sold his nostrum at $1 a bottle. 
| ‘When he had disposed of thirty or forty 
bottles he said: ‘Now, gentlemen, before 
bidding you good-night I will give you an 
exhibition of the wonderful magnetic powers 
of my wife, who sits here by my side. I hold 
in my hand a common piece of thread. Now 
one of you take hold of the end of it and walk 
off and then let all the others take hold of it 
and at the signal which I will give she will 
take hold of the other end and you will feel 
the shock instantly.’ 

‘About 150 men and boys grasped the 
thread and walked off about half a block with 
it. ‘Now keep perfectly quiet,’ said the man, 
and you will feel the shock, delicate at first, 
and then strong enough to tingle at the ends 
of your fingers and toes. Are all ready?’ 

**They all said ‘Yes.’ 

***Well, then, I will 
he, ‘and my wife will ta 
hand at the instant.’ 


oy out the light,’ said 
e the thread in her 


“The light went out and the man’s voice | 


was heard : 
dear?” 


‘What have you in your hand, my 


in all my life,’ came in a sweet, musical voice, 
and at the same moment the horses and car- 


riage were driven off at great speed, leaving | 


| the crowd holding onto the string completely 
dumbfounded. 
‘It was the worst shock a good many of 
those fellows ever got.”—Chicago Herald. 


ARRESTING THE BRITISH NOBILI- 
TE. 

A letter received by Governor Hale from 
Mammoth Hot Springs, in the Yellowstone 
Park, contains additional informaticn concern- 
ing the enforcement of the law there. The 
| first arrests which were made were heartily 

approved of by the hotel people, and all resi- 
dents of the Park. 

On the following day three visitors of the 
Park were arrested. : 
the British nobility. ‘They had been through 


| 
| 


the Park, and when they came back they were | 
loaded down with specimens, which they had | 


chipped off from various curiosity ledges, and 
proposed to carry away with them. 

The storm of indignation which followed 
the arrests, was a caution. Holbert, one of 
the hotel proprietors, was particularly out- 
raged. Judge Budlong, an attorney at the 


Park, was employed by the officers, and he | 


went ahead with the prosecution. ‘The visit- 
ors and the hotel men appealed to the newly- 
appointed Superintendent Hon. R. E. Car- 
penter. 

That gentleman looked over the law, and 


Major ‘Turner was in command of the pris- | then stated that the officers were fully author- | — 


ized, and were correct in their action, and he 
congratulated the officials upon the fulfilment 
of their duty. The result of the examination 
was that the titled gentlemen were convicted, 
and were compelled to pay their fines. The 
sentiment is rapidly gaining ground that the 
law amounts to something, and it is being 


wretty clearly demonstrated that the officers | 


intend to enforce it.— St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 





Wit and Rumor. 


A Diatocur Over tHe Back Frnce.— 


‘‘l see by the newspapers that the men who | 


run the corporal nation have got a board of 
| health.” 
| ‘Yes; and if they're only going to have 
| one board they might as well split it up into 
kindlings. ‘They ought to supply every fami- 
| ly with a board.” 
“That’s what I 

enough. 
board can’t improve our health a bit, and my 
husband pays as much taxes as anybody. 
Since they got the board my Johnnie has had 
the cholera in phantom, Willie mashed his 
toe with a brick, and baby got a peach seed 
|in his throat. There! I must go—baby just 
tumbled out of the high chair. One more | 
board of health would make a demand for $75 
worth of coffins in our family.” 


say. One board 


Sur Reap tHe Parers.—Mrs. De Blank. 
| —‘**Well, I will try you if you have a good 
| recommendation from your last place.” 

| Domestic.—‘tA what, mum ?” 

| ‘tA recommendation, a character.” 

**A charack-ter, is it ye want? An’ sich as | 
ye alk me, me, for a charack ter ?” 

‘Well, well, and why not ?” 

‘You, mum—you, the wife of a snake- 
thafe, a blackleg, a villain, the man what 
murdered his grandmother, sure, and stole 
the pennies from a dead pauper’s eyes—you 


‘“‘Mercy on us! 
about ?” 

“Ye'r villain of a husband, of coorse. 
Shure, didn’t I rade the papers when he was 
runnin’ fur office ?” 


What are you talking 


Learned By Exprertence. — They were 
sitting on the sofa in their parlor, conversing 
in a low, tremulous voice. They had only 
been married a short time. He seized her 
hand, and said, with a voice very full of emo- 
tion : 

‘*Birdie, do you know that it was your in- 
nate modesty, your apparent indifference, 
that made me resolve to win you at all haz- 
ards ?” 

‘Yes, George; the apparent indifference 
game is what captured you. You are the 
first one I tried it on. I slipped up on three 
or four occasions by gushing too much, before 
it occurred to me to change my tactics. I 
wish it had occurred to me sooner,” and she 
sighed heavily.— Texas Siftings. 





His Catt ror tHe Nortu Star.—The 
new telephone girl was on deck yesterday. 
There was a ‘‘helloa!” and a voice said : 

“I want the North Star i 

“Well, you ought to have it!” she snapped 


back. 
“g + 4 I want the North Star!” 
‘Well, I must say that you are cheeky! 
Anything else you see that you don't want ?” 
*Confound you—give me the North Star !” 
“Suppose I've got the North Star here in 
my clothes, you old lunatic ?” 
He wanted the North Star Coal Company. 








Docror, (engaged six months after the 
death of his first wife, soliloquizing over a 
letter)—*‘This is better. She addresses me 
as, ‘You dear, darling duck.’ My first wife 
used to address me as ‘That nasty old 


‘*** The longest string of suckers I ever saw 


They were members of 


isn't | 
Now, we are so far away that the | 


“You may speak,” said a fond mother, 
“about people having strength of mind; but 


| when it comes to strength of don’t mind, my | 


son William surpasses everybody I ever 


blespoonful ground allspice, one tablespoon- | one evening in his tent, near the Danube, or | knew.”—Bloomington Eye. 





Advertisements. 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


Their Prevention and Cure, 


| 
YNDER this vague term is included almost every 
| ) malady to which the abdominal viscera is subject, 
from the iufantile ‘*belly-ache,” or gripes, to the more 
serious and fatal attack of cholera. They all have, in 
fact, the same parentage, viz: Catarrh of the mucous 
membrane or lining of the bowels. The causes 
give rise to this condition are as numerous and varied 
as the phases in which it appears in various communi 
ties or localities. While every one of us expe 
from time to time, either in ourse!ves or our families, 
the unpleasant and frequently serious results of a visi 
tation of malarial fever, marasmus, chronic diarrhea, 
dysentry or cholera infantum (all of which are « 
niently termed “summer complaints” if they occur in 
the summer or early fall), there are but few who know 
its origin or means of prevention. It invariably origi 





which 





onve 


laws of hygiene and sanitation 
quality, character and quantity of our food; irregular 
ity in meals; want of proper mastication these a 
cause the deposit of a decomposed mass 
matter in the wsophagus, which, not beir 
tion to assimilate with or form new bl 
formed into a noxious gas, altering the condit 
tissues, and converting 


carelessness as to the 








the fluids of the bod 


| poisonous deposit; which mixes with, impoverises the 
Blood, by depriving it of its nutritive ments and 

| changing its red corpuscles into whit« ellowish 
white globules. The natural result is that the gastric 

| secretions, not having their quota of food to work upon, 
dissolve the mucous lining of the stomach, and maras. | 


mus, diarrhea, colic arise a direct conseq 
| Now if, added to that, the sanitary 
dwellings are bad—the house badly 
pools or heaps of refuse in the 


hood, the house not properly 


ts lence 
conditions of the 
drained, stagnant 
immediate neighbor 


ventilated, and the sleey 


ing rooms and living rooms tilled with impure air and ; 


noxious vapors—the inevitable result is an outbreak | 
of malarial or contagious fever, a visitation of dipht! 
ria, or some equally devastating scourge. Our readers, 
therefore, will see that ‘summer complaints” and kin 
dred maladies originate in causes entirely within cheir 
own control; and that the outbreaks of epidemics are 

| attributable to their want or care and disobedience 

| hygienic and sanitary law 

| Wewill now consider the means of prevention and 
cure. It is an old and true maxim, that “an ounce of 
prevention Is worth a pound of cure,” a fact which ) 
one will dispute Now, taking this as our maxim, the 
firat steps to be taken in the preservation of health 
and procuring immunity from “summer complaints, 
is to insure proper drainage and ventilation in our 
homes; secondy, an adequate supply of good, whole 


some food; strict and constant habits of personal clean 
such as bathing, ete., ete., and regularity of 
habits; and, thirdly, ible preservative and 
| antidote from outside or accidental ¢ 
| ences, to take periodical! doses 
| tablespoonful to atablespoonful, three times a day, ac 
cording to age By this means the digestive and oth 
er functions will be kept in a normal and 
| dition; and the contagio vivum or disease germ of ma 
larial and epidemic fevers will be effectually repelled 


| 2teopsz 


ONLY TWO 


liness, 
as an intal 
ntagious influ 
‘ . half 
of Vegetine half ¢ 


vigorous con 





| bottles of ATHLOPHOROS.cured Mrs. M. Fitz- 
| patrick, 36 Baker St.. Fort Wayne, Ind., of 
theumatism with which she had been suffering 
for two years. 


From EAST and WEST come 


testimonials as to the 


RHEUMATISM and NEURALGIA 


rformed oftentimes where the parties had 
ong been suffering from these palnful diseases 
and failed to find relief until they tried 


THLO 
PHOR 


Perfectly harmless, this medicine act 
and surely, giving prompt relief and cure 


wonderful cures of 
| 
| 


Under date of May , 1884, Mrs. Jno. D. 
Nutting, North Creek, N. Y., writes 
“T was helpless for three 1 ‘ vith R : 
matism, have taken two and one-half bottles 
of Athlophor and we , 
wee To-day I ! f M 
ville (about & ‘ I t At x 
is the most w edie 
| for Rheumatis 1 Mra. N x 
in w ent l i has s 4 
bottles of Athlo; at re 
If you cant g AY " P 
gist, we will send it express } ! f 
reguiar price ne « 1 hi VM r 
that you buy it from y r druevist. but if } 
} hasn't it, do not be persuaded to try somet! y 
else, but order at once from us, as dire 


 ATHLOPHOROS Co. 


112 WALL ST, NEW YORK 







TO Give 
SATISFACTION, 





WARRANTED 


me CLiX\R. 


| ONSUMPTION has been cur- 


ed times without number by the time- 


ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will cure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 


Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. For sale by all dea 

EENBY, JOHNSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlingtes, 


“ALONG LOANS, 


| Principal need never be repaid 
| 80 long as interest is ke 


” 


tup. Personal se. 
curity only for interest. Honest poor ormen 
of moderate means can send 6 cents for particu- 
lars, loan forms,etc. Address T. GARDNER, Man- 
ager, Palace Buildir Cincinnati, Ohio, ' 
6teop39 
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_ GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 
To any reader of this paper who will agree to show 
our goods and try to influence sales among friends we 
will send post-paid two full size Ladies’ Gossamer 
Rubber Waterproof Wearing Apparel as samples, 


provided you cut this out and return with 25 cents to 

| Pay postage, etc. WARREN MANUFACTURING 
CO., 9 Warren St., N. Y. 2teop4! 
20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 
6 packs 60c., your name hidden by hand 


holding flower: oneach. &O New Im- 

rted Embossed Chromos lic 

packs 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on 
thove advertised for 10c. but each flow 


et | N 
SS Sample Book, Ulusrrated Pent ely embossed) Kew 


with each order. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 
13teop41 
Pre rom re 
i mature Nervous 


e 
ity or any of the results of Indi: 
aay ore ) tseretions 


or Ex will find arsto 
radical cure without i the Se m Bolus a 


Effective and cheap, 
MARSTON REMED 
52139 


Sealed treatise free. 
CO. 46 W. 14th St. New York. 


nates in our deliberate and persistent defiance of the | 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


“\ 


Route. 





GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 
Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacitic Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
or Via Kansas City and Atchigoa wo Denver, con 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchiso: 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line w 


KANSAS CITY, 


And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced rates can be purchased via this Gireat 
Through Line, toall the Health and Pleasure 
| Resorts of the West and South-West, Including 
| the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of tue 
| Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all points in the Mexican Republic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 


| 
| 

Should also remember that this line leads dire 
| the heart of the Government and Rallroad | 


sods in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing 
ten Territory. 

Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LIN} 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 


| Finest Equipped Railroad inthe World for 
a 


classes of Travel. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at ail Ral 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 
Cauada 
T. J. POTTER, 


Vice- Pres, and Gen. Manager 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’ t Chicago, 


JNO. Q, A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
417 Broadway, New York, and 
w6 Washington St., boston, 
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| STOVER WINDMILL. 


at the Centennial, 


Important Questions Answered. 
k of watera 
your burn 


Is there a lac 


your residence, 





your stock yard 
In dry seasons do 
ae crops suffer from lack 
| gation 
Are you rbliged 
long distance f 
such times, for k 
mestic ust 
Is your j 
ply pu 
quant It 
mK , 
Is there a good spring in r fur 


distant to be available 
Do you know whata “STOVER WINDMILL" 
will do? 

It will bring that sprit 
| your home with an abun 
barn; vour stock yare 
tain, grind yo 
cessity from its first 

to wonder why y 


ir cor 


w brougt 
ef frWIND 
ia STOVER” WIND- 





HENRY W. 


PEABODY & CO., 
No. 114 State Street. 
ngland Agents. 
BOSTON, 


Sole New 1 
Mass 
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EARLIN 


mt BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 





INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be wit! i 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitat 

well designed to mislead. PEARLINE i 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 

26teop5 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 
"| SENT 
WS 30 DAYS’ 


TEST TRIAL, 


: “yn 


| 
Sawing Made Easy. 
| 





For logging camps, wood-yards, farmer < s 
| stove wood, and all surts of k. @-cutting—tt is anrivate 
| Thousands sold yearly, A boy of 16 « 8a W fant 

| Immense saving of labor und money. 


easy. 
tor elegantly illustrated catalogue in 6 | < 
also brilliantly illuminated poster in 5 colurs, All free, 


ents Wantec 1 money 
fox ARCH MF’G 00., (A) 206 State St., Chicago, DL 


13teop37 
HARKNESS NEW MANVEL 
OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 







THE WIND 






We make both 12 years 

naking Wind Mills a ape 

‘ t r trait 
mechanics nabl © take water 
from wel r ring 1 deliver it to 
it. W ating nature 


bes any desired | 
ps ; B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
= Kalamazoo, Mich 


of work 
Branch Office. 
85S. Market St., BOSTON 


{ PRIZE 


in this world 
sure At 
5200" 


 “PRATT'S 
‘Boil and Carbuncle Specific’ 


has been made by one family in Connecticut for , 
ations; neighbors and friends have used it with 
satisfaction Phere is nothing equal to it for a BO 
#1.00 a box, postpaid by mail, if you can not 
where PALCOTT, FRISBLE & Co., Ag 
Hartford, Conn. For sale by druggists 


Manhood Restored, 


Victims of youthfulimprudence causing Nervou 
| bility, Premature Decay. and all disorders brought 
by indiscretion or excess,will learn of a simple rem 
free, by addressing J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st..N Y 


Send six cents for postage, 
ceive free, a costly box of goods w 
will help all, of either sex 

§ money right away than anytl 
Fortunes await the workers abs 
once address Truk & Co., Augusta, M 








you live 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 





KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 


Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess 
es. A book for every man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all —London Lancet 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonau 

ress the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 

H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis eases 
that have baffled the skill of all other HEAL ghy 
sicians alspecialty. Such treated HYSELF 
successfully without an instance of. T r] 
failure. ntiou this paper 4 
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up his ears and stretch his neck out in an en- 


quack.’ ” 
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